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THE SIZE OF THE GREEK 
TRAGIC CHORUS 


Pollux iv. 110: 
76 5 maAaiov 6 TpaytKds xopds TEvTHZKOVTA Hoar: axpc Tav Evpevidwy AioyvAou: mpos S€ Tov 
dydov adradv tod wAnBovs ExrrronOévros auvéorerrev 6 vopos eis eAdtTw apiOuov Tov xopdv. 
Pickard-Cambridge’s assertion’ that this ‘is obviously fabulous . . . and con- 
tradicted by the virtual certainty that the Agamemnon had a chorus of twelve’ 
seems to typify the general reaction. The whole question of Pollux’s sources and 
credibility deserves a monograph ; but most of what he says in §§ 109-10 seems 
sensible’, and I think it would be well to consider if on this point he has not told 
us the whole truth after all. I am not sure that his explanation of the reduction 
is quite as ridiculous as has been supposed ; theatre audiences have been known 
to get excited, and we need only think of it as the last straw, not as the root 
cause. And if the explanation were ridiculous, I doubt if the statement of fact 
could legitimately be considered compromised ; nor would it have been, I sus- 
pect, if external evidence had not been held to weigh heavily against it. 
Ancient testimony to a chorus of twelve,” like modern belief in it, is probably 
inspired by the famous passage in the Agamemnon (1348 ff.) where the chorus 
offer their counsel in twelve couplets.’ But the inference is fzJse. Aeschylus did 
not compose the Oresteca with its twelve-part scene, and then ask the archon for 
a chorus of suitable size ; rather, the chorus was of a certain size when he wrote 
his twelve-part scene, and all we are entitled to infer is that the size was not 
such as to preclude his writing it. If the chorus numbered fifteen, we should 
expect him to write fifteen parts; but if it numbered fifty, he would hardly 
have written fifty parts, and twelve would have been representative. So the 
twelve-chorus is neither proved nor strongly suggested by the evidence ;* and 
a priori it seems unlikely. The size of the comic chorus never altered ‘as long as 
it continued to be an integral part of the play’ ;5 and no one believes that the 


' Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, p. 88. 4 Miiller’s suggestion (De Eumenidibus) 


? Vit. Soph. § 4 Suidas, s.v. ‘Sophocles’. 

3 For another opinion —that the chorus in 
the Agamemnon numbered fifteen—see Fraen- 
kel on 1344 and addenda. His view that the 
scholiast’s fifteen-chorus is based on later 
usage seems to me more probable than 
Pickard-Cambridge’s suggestion (Dramatic 
Festivals of Athens, p. 241) that a fifteen- 
chorus in the Oresteia was inferred from Ag. 
1344 ff. 

4598 .v11.1 





that an original fifty-chorus was roughly 
divided into four twelve-choruses can hardly 
be admitted as evidence that such choruses 
existed, although if we knew they did exist it 
would be an interesting possible explanation 
of them. On the attempt to distribute Eum. 
585-608 among twelve Furies see Wilamo- 
witz, Aristoteles und Athen, ii. 331 n. 
5 Haigh, Att. Th., p. 289. 
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tragic number altered more than twice. If the convention was so rigid, we shal] 
expect an adequate explanation of such changes as did occur. The reason fora 
reduction from fifty to fifteen (or twelve) is so obvious as hardly to need stating: 
‘a chorus of fifty, especially with supplementary choruses, would have been a 
heavy burden on a choregus and this might also have suggested the supposed 
reduction’.' Perhaps the authorities finally decided to act when the Furig 
caused a disturbance in the theatre. But the explanations that have been 
offered for an increase from twelve to fifteen? all read to me like desperate 
attempts to find something to say about an inscrutable fact. Where our know. 
ledge is as slight as it is in regard to the choral dance of Greek Tragedy, we 
must beware of arguing that explanations we cannot visualize cannot have 
existed.? But it seems fair to assert that Pollux’s statement, which in essentials 
is free from difficulty, cannot be shaken by an allegation which both creates an 
unsolved problem and is very slenderly attested. 





Whereas we have small reason to doubt Pollux’s statement, we have, I think, | 
other evidence to support it. The various legendary groups of fifty often appear | 
as the choruses of early tragedy ;* but, although we know who the chorus were | 
in a very considerable number of the plays of Sophocles and Euripides, we! 
never see them again. It is true that the chorus progressively declined in im- | 
portance, and groups of people of definite identity and number (i.e. the fifty | 
Argonauts rather than any Salaminian sailors) would be less often required; | 
but the fact that every single one of the known fifty-group choruses is earlier | 
than 458 must surely be conceded some weight. Also of weight is the well-| 
known passage in the Supplices,s where Pelasgus asks who the old gentleman 
may be, and the chorus reply: Aavads, ddeddos 8 €ori mevrnxovrarass. It is 
wrong to dismiss this as a description in passing. Pelasgus sees fifty Danaids, he} 
hears of fifty Aegyptids, and he thinks: ‘Ah-ha!’ In such anexchange the “woudl 
reference is everything ; if only twelve Danaids were present, their reply would! 
be very flat. Curiously enough, it is with regard to the Supplices that a counter- 
attack has been launched against the fifty-chorus ; we are told that the Athenian, 
stage could not have accommodated the numbers involved.® But the hand-) 

i 


1 Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus Ach. 883; Ox. Pap. 2256, 71 is not from this) 





in Athens, p. 32. Antiphanes (fr. 204. 5) says 
a man may beggar himself to provide golden 
cloaks for his chorus. Apparel may well have 
been richer then, but numbers smaller. 

2 e.g. Jebb on 4j. 866. Ph. 827 ; Flickinger, 
Greek Theater and its Drama, p. 134. Why 
should sub-leaders have to be added, rather 
than created within the existing chorus? 

3 Though, as the advocates of the twelve- 
chorus believe that it lasted a long time, per- 
haps from the first, we may be permitted 
to ask why the assumed improvement took 
so long to discover. 

* For the groups, see Rose, Handbook of 
Greek Mythology, p. 41; he refers to Roscher, 
Die Zahl 50 in Mythus. Plays which had, or 
may be thought to have had, such groups for 
their choruses are: Phrynichus—Atyvrrio, 
Aavaides; Aeschylus—Aiyirrio, Apyw 7 
Kwrevorai (Argonauts), Aavaides, ‘Ixerides. 
Nopeides, “Ordwv Kpicis (Nereids, v. 2 Ar. 


play, for Ajax cannot be the first as well a 
the second term of comparison), ’OcroAcya 
(suitors’ relatives), I7nveAdzn (suitors), Puye- 
yaryot (Odysseus’ crew). 

5 321, v. Pickard-Cambridge, Dith., p. 
88; Theatre, p. 32. On this point I find my 
judgement curiously at variance with Pick- 
ard-Cambridge. He thinks his position would 
have been weaker if the Suppliants had 
spoken of themselves as fifty; I think it 
would have been stronger. If twelve people’ 
look me in the eye, and tell me they are 
fifty, I just have to accept it. It is the oblique 


reference which seems to me to require visual 


aid. 

6 Pickard-Cambridge, Dith., p. 88, and 
(less confidently) Theatre, p. 31. The argue 
ment is vitiated by the ‘einen that 
Wilamowitz’s conception of the staging o 
the Supplices is necessary to the view that the” 
Chorus numbered fifty. 
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maidens need have been no more than a token group, the Egyptian herald 
ned only have brought a handful of attendants, and only a handful of Argive 
soldiers need have appeared to make him refer the quarrel to the sons of Aegyp- 
tus waiting off stage (928) ;' so we need not think that more than a hundred 
people were ever present. Anyone is at liberty to ask if Aeschylus would not 
have preferred Wilamowitz’s ample conception ; but then the answer must be 
that, if there was room, he would adopt it, and if there was not, he would do 
without—there is no argument here against the fifty-chorus. If we decide that 
the chorus did number fifty in the Supplices, and if we admit that the Sup- 
plices was produced in 464 or at any rate in that decade,” we might as well go 
the whole way and accept Pollux’s statement. 

It may further be urged that if Aristotle had not known that the chorus 
originally numbered fifty, he would hardly have derived tragedy from the 
dithyramb ; and that a statement to the effect that the chorus numbered fifty 
down to the production of the Eumenides can hardly (pace Pickard-Cambridge) 


| have been based on any one set of plays, unless it were the Oresteia itself. 
| Actually the Eumenides seems to me to tell slightly in favour of Pollux. We 


naturally expect Aeschylus to present the trial on the Areopagus in accordance 
with contemporary procedure, that is, with a panel of fifty ephetae and dpywv 
Paowteds (= Athena) presiding.’ The pauses which seem to occur while the 
Areopagites assemble and vote and while their votes are counted, together with 
Apollo’s fear of a miscount, combine to suggest (if only slightly) that they were 
numerous ; and the ten couplets (711-30) suggest that they were a multiple of 
ten. The chorus are unlikely to have been outnumbered by any other body, 
and the artistic possibilities in fifty Furies confronting fifty Areopagites are 
obvious. 

It will be seen that a good deal of the evidence I have adduced would be 
valid to indicate the original number of the chorus, even if my contention that 
it never numbered twelve were rejected. Such a rejection would do no more 
than weaken Pollux’s credit. In conclusion, I should like to draw attention to 
three consequences of accepting my view. To judge from his remarks,* Pickard- 
Cambridge would allow that if the chorus originally numbered fifty, then the 
likelihood of dithyrambic origin is increased. Furthermore, we may hazard a 
suggestion as to one possible factor in the deveiopment of the dramatic element 
in dithyramb. I have already referred to the frequency of fifty-groups in legend ; 
and it seems to me that the sheer coincidence whereby fifty people found them- 
selves singing about fifty people may have put the idea of mimesis into their 
heads. Finally, if the chorus numbered fifty down to the time of the Eumenides, 


‘ In a similar situation (Eur. Held. 274) 
the herald departs remarking puds yap 
xeipos acbevns payn. 

2 Davison, C.R. Ixvii. 144; Yorke, C.R. 
kxviii. 10; Turner, C.R. Ixviii. 21; Webster, 
Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissenschaft, viii. 3. 
158. Mr. Yorke’s statistical method (C.Q. 
xxx. 116) has been so splendidly vindicated 
that we cannot blame him for wanting to 
set the Supplices before the Septem. It is hard 
tosay what conscious or subconscious factors 
produce metrical tightening; but it seems 
just possible that Aeschylus in the Septem, 
while allowing himself 17 resolutions in 


proper names, would tighten up elsewhere 
in compensation. If I count in the proper 
names—which is carrying my suggestion too 
far—I get resolution figures of 1 in 74 (Per- 
sae), 84 (Septem), 104 (Supplices). 

3 Bonner and Smith, Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle, i. ch. 4. Wilamo- 
witz’s view (Aristoteles und Athen, ii, ch. 7) that 
the procedure of the Aeschylean Areopagus 
belongs to the Heliaea, and its reverence to 
the Furies, makes interesting reading but its 
evidential basis is slight. 

4 Dith., p. 88; Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
s.v. ‘Tragedy’, § 2. 
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this would support the view that the Prometheia is Aeschylus’s last work ; for it | 


seems improbable that the entry of the Oceanids was conceived for more than 
fifteen.! 


University College of North Wales, Bangor ; A. D. FITTON BROWN 


ALCAEUS A6.1 


4S? - a ‘ 4 4 
768 QUTE KULGA TW TPOTEPW tréuw 
oreixer, mapecer 8° dupe mrovov moAvv 
avtAnv ere xe vdos EuBar. 


Lose and Page, Poet. Lesb. Fr. (1955), pp. 116-17, cite véyw from four manu. | 
scripts (of Heraclitus, Qu. Hom.) and a variant vouw from one; ‘nondum | 


expeditum’. The papyrus confirms re xia 7H m[p]orep.[. The conjectures men- 
tioned by Page, Sa. and Alc., p. 184, are admittedly not quite defensible. 


vopw looks like an attempt to produce concord and a phrase. véyw is in any 








case not only the better attested reading but lectio difficilior ; the core of the prob- | 


lem is to account for that e. 


I suggest (i) that the original was tw zporépw *v<cx)epw, and (ii) that this | 


probably means, not just ‘after’ its predecessor, but ‘following closely? upon’— | 


for that is why it will ‘cause much trouble’. 


Of prodelision of ¢ in Lesbian verse there are two certain examples in Sappho | 
and three probable ones in Alcaeus; see Page, op. cit., p. 276, note on Ale, | 


N 1. 5. And if ’y for ev is right, it is highly probable that the next letter was not 


any short vowel but a consonant (see Lobel, Yaz. Med. p. liv, Page, op. cit., p./ 


65, note on Sa. 105 c). 


évoxepw, which occurs three times in Pindar, where our manuscripts spell it 


ev oxep@, and twice’ elsewhere (Antimachus fr. 16. 5, ed. Kinkel, and Ap, 


Rhod. i. 912), is a synonym of émcyepes which occurs eleven times (ep. and) 





lyr.). These words mean ‘successively, in a row’, implying immediate succes-! 
sion ; ‘uninterruptedly’ L.S.J. s.v. oxepés, for év cxep@. emuayepw, which takes a} 
dative in Ap. Rhod. i. 528, takes a genitive in iv. 451, 70 yap Fu é. Hev dowdijs;/ 
to be sure, this seems to mean ‘the next theme zn our song’ rather than ‘in con-) 
tinuity with our song’ ; but perhaps the difference is not much; or if there is any} 


oddity, it is (characteristically) in this Alexandrian poet’s use. At all events, 
evoxepw with preceding gen. meaning ‘just after’ is quite good Greek, if one’ 
may judge by analogy. Suidas glosses émcyepud by epeEjs, and Hesychius 
adds xara 70 €&is. These glosses are clearly right, since both words mean 
strictly ‘in a row’, ‘one after another’. And both are found after a gen. (though 
less frequently than after a dat. ) in sense ‘next to’, epefFs once (Pl.), é&is fourf 
times (Ar., Pl., Dem.). 


The sense Gust behind’ is no mere ‘glimpse of the obvious’, for two reasons:| 


(i) In the experience of Alcaeus particularly, it was not always SO; witness a) 


well-known other occasion, 76 ev yap evOev Kia KvAivderar, To 8” evOev KrA., Z 5 


2. (ii) The statement of Heraclitus, l.c., that A 6 was allegorical has been proved Fe 
correct by Page from internal evidence (l.c., pp. 184-5), and this phrase will’ 


1 In forming my view of these matters, I _ alternations’. 
have had the advantage of discussion with 3 évoxepw (Jacobs) for éx xepds at Antim. 


Mr. D. W. Lucas. l.c. seems to me a certain correction in thai 


2 In Pind. Nem. 11. 39-42 €v cxep@ means __ context. 
‘continuously’ as opposed to ev dueiBovre ‘in 
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count for the allegory ; ‘we must expect another attack from the same quarter 
as before’; that is, from Myrsilus. 

I think that I can support ’voyepos from independent evidence. A gloss in 
Hesychius runs: oxepdv Kia é€roipov: Auepias. ‘A ready wave’ is nonsense, but 
nothing could be easier to correct: kiua émdpevov. Cf. Kipara . . . Bdvr’ 
emomopevnv Thuc. iii. 89 fin. 
(slightly different sense). The word is a vox nihili, a ‘ghost’ word, but it must have 
arisen somehow ; and whence but hence? Hesychius or his source had found ra 


mporépw (OF Tau mporépw) axepov. 


In one way and another I have accounted for all my letters. 

But Amerias? Who on earth was h¢? What ancient grammarian recorded the 
Aééers of such nobodies? I think he was of the same mixed genre as Themis, 
Minos, Auleas, and Epiconcylus'; I see him as AAxevaio, from a scholarly 
jotting in small uncial abbreviations, AAK<AIOC> EN AIC<MATI> (but before 
loss of one letter AICM<ATI>). Nobody else will believe this paragraph, but it 
is not essential ; I pin my faith on all the preceding. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL 
Cambridge 


TWO NOTES ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF 
SENECA’S LETTERS 


I 


Tue Epistulae Morales of Seneca were at an early date divided into two 
volumes and each has its own distinct manuscript tradition. The second »tume 
(Letters 89-124) has, compared with the first, a scant tradition and its text 
depends in the main on but two manuscripts, the Bambergensis and the 
Quirinianus, of the ninth and tenth centuries respectively.” Editors were not 
slow therefore to seize upon an interesting addition to the manuscript evidence, 
a group of four manuscripts, all earlier than the twelfth century, which preserve 
a fragment of letter 120 (§§ 1-13 advertitque in se omnium animos). The four manu- 
scripts are Laurentianus XXXVIII. 24 (F), Sangallensis 878 (G), Metensis 
377 (M), and Ottobonianus latinus 1031 (QO). 

Biicheler* first drew attention to this group of manuscripts when in 1879 
he made a point of including letter 120 in his selection of letters from the second 
volume and made use of readings taken from F and G. Then in 1888 Rossbach* 
published a detailed description and collation of the two remaining manu- 
scripts (M and O). The four manuscripts first appeared in company in the first 
Teubner edition by Hense in 1898, though he printed only a few select read- 


' Corruptions of Thespis, Ion, Aeschylus, der Senecabriefe, Bulletin de la Société Royale 


and émxds xvKdos, corrected by Bentley. 

? The Argentoratersis (A), which was 
collated by Biicheler before its destruction in 
1870, figures prominently in all editions of 
the Letters, though B. Axelson has now proved 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was a 
direct copy of the Bambergensis; v. B. Axel- 
son, Der Codex Argentoratensis C.VI.5. Hand- 
schriftliches und Textkritisches zum spateren Teil 


des Lettres de Lund, 1936-7 (Lund, 1937), 
PP- 73-105. i 

3 Senecae epistolas aliquot ex bambergensi et 
argentoratensi codicibus edidit Franciscus Biiche- 
ler, Bonn, 1879. 

4 O. Rossbach, De Senecae philosophi 
librorum recensione et emendatione, Breslauer 
Philologische Abhandlungen, ii. 3 (Breslau, 
1888), pp. 72-79. 
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ings and used them with caution. In his second edition, however, in 1914, he 
drew on them more freely and his practice was adopted and continued by 
Beltrami in both his editions (Bologna, 1927; Rome, 1931). 

Little serious attempt was made, however, to answer, or even to ask, three 
important questions : 


(1) whether FGMO derive from a fragment of a lost manuscript which per- * 


haps contained the whole of the second volume; 

(2) whether this lost manuscript offered a tradition substantially different 
from that of BO and one which might be recoverable from the recen- 
tiores ; 

(3) whether all four manuscripts are of equal value and what is the relation 
of one to another. 


The general tendency has certainly been to regard them as deriving from a 
fragment of a lost manuscript, having, as Biicheler recognized (praef., p. vii), 
a similar tradition to that of B but distinct from it. Rossbach (p. 72) pointed 


out that they offer the obviously correct reading in at least two or three places | 
and concluded from this that they derive from a common parent which was | 


in some respects inferior, but in some superior, to B and whose loss was much to 
be regretted. I hope to demonstrate, however, that the true character of this 


sae 





group of manuscripts and the internal relation of the one to the other has | 


hitherto not been realized and to put them in a new light both as material for } 


the text and as evidence for the transmission. 


There can be no doubt that our four manuscripts, as editors have supposed, | 
do in fact derive from a common parent and that the parent manuscript in its | 


turn is a descendant of the archetype of BQ . Besides preserving the identical pas- 
sage, FGMO have a large number of errors and variants peculiar to themselves 


which establish a close identity of descent: § 4 scientiae non scientiam dedit; | 
redigendum] redeundum ; § 7 revulsa] involuit G molui FM inolui O; § 8 nobis om.; © 


§ 13 fecit om. etc. But at the same time they still have errors which are com- 


mon to all the descendants of the archetype of BQ: § 7 iecitque] legitque; | 


§ 10 deesse ei] deesse et. 


Let us now consider these manuscripts themselves in an attempt to dis- | 


yma 





tinguish which present the more reliable text. We shall look at the external 
evidence first. The Metz manuscript was unfortunately destroyed towards the | 
end of the last war, but we have the detailed account of it given by G. Stude- 
mund, who examined it for Rossbach (pp. 72-79) ; it came from the monastery 
of Saint-Avold to the east of Metz, and was dated by Studemund to the eleventh 
century. The Ottobonianus may likewise be assigned to the eleventh century 
and, though we have no specific indication of provenance, its hand places it in 
or near Germany ; a full description of its contents may be found in Rossbach | 


(pp. 74-79). Thus these two manuscripts taken together would tend to indicate | 


a German origin for our parent manuscript. The Laurentianus, which is the same | 
manuscript as the celebrated Codex Victorianus of Terence (D), is dated to the | 


tenth century and is of unknown provenance. The best account of it is still to | 
be found in Umpfenbach’s edition of Terence.' There remains the St. Gall | E 


manuscript, which has been the subject of a fascinating investigation by Pro-| 


' Berlin, 1870, praef. xviii. There is a script in Chatelain, Paléographie des Classique 
facsimile of the Terence part of the manu- _Jatins (Paris, 1884-92), plate x. 
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fessor Bernhard Bischoff of Munich! and calls for a rather more detailed 
account. 

I believe the Sangallensis to hold the key to the mystery of our group of 
manuscripts. It has always been treated quite simply as a medieval Latin 
anthology, though the variety of authors and works from which it is compiled? 
has aroused considerable interest and it has a large bibliography. It has been 
variously dated from the ninth to the eleventh century. Bischoff, however, 
has now demonstrated the true character of this manuscript. He shows that it is 
in fact a scrap-book or vade-mecum, compiled by one man for his own use 
over the period of a lifetime, and in the dominating hand he recognizes the 
owner of the manuscript. A careful examination of the contents, together with 
the internal dating evidence, allows one to construct a skeleton outline of the 
life of the owner, his dates, travels, and tastes, and to assign it to the one man 
who fits every detail in every respect—Walahfrid Strabo, the celebrated Caro- 
lingian poet and one-time abbot of Reichenau. This is without any doubt 
Strabo’s own vade-mecum, compiled over a period extending from his school- 
days in Reichenau to his death in 849, and gives an almost unexampled op- 
portunity for the study of the development of an individual hand. Bischoff is 
further able to distinguish four main stages in the development of Strabo’s hand, 
and in this way one can date the Seneca excerpt to not later than about 840 
and possibly earlier. 

This is naturally of enormous significance for the text of Seneca, and the 
Sangallensis, the excerpt that took the fancy of Strabo, far from being assign- 
able to the eleventh century, as editors of Seneca have supposed, is now revealed 
as probably the oldest extant manuscript of the Letters. It further becomes clear 
that the group of manuscripts as a whole must be of German extraction (and 
this includes the Victorianus of Terence) and it is to Germany that we must look 
for our parent manuscript. And I believe that it can be demonstrated that the 
parent manuscript is none other than the Sangallensis itself. 

Two points emerge from a further examination of G: 

1. G offers a more primitive and uninterpolated text than the other three. 
All the omissions, errors, and variants of G are found in all four manuscripts, 
whereas FMO have an additional number of errors not found in G and re- 
present a further stage of corruption: G has the form Lucillo for Lucilio in the 
heading of the letter (szNvzcA LUCILLO sUO SALUTEM) but correctly preserves 
Luwili in the text of the letter in § 8, whereas in FMO this has been altered to 
Lucille to correspond with the heading; in § 4 collatio has been altered in FMO 
to collatione to bring it in line with observatione (for observatio), a mistake found 
also in G; two new mistakes have crept into the text, § 4 tantum] tamen and, in 
§ 10, sublevantem] submoventem. In two further places FMO offer a correct and 
emended reading found also in the recentiores: § 2 et divitits (et dedivitiis BOG) ; 
§ 5 facti ( facta BQG). 

2. In G the excerpt finishes abruptly about three-quarters of the way down 
the page, with no punctuation stop, in the middle of the sentence, and pre- 

sumably means that Strabo was interrupted and wrote no more. Any manu- 


' Bernhard Bischoff, ‘Eine Sammelhand- 1950), pp. 30-48. 
schrift Walahfrid Strabos (Cod. Sangall. ? For a list of contents and description see 
878)’ in Aus der Welt des Buches, Festgabe zum  G. Scherrer, Verzeichnis der Handschriften der 
70 Geburtstag von Georg Leyh, (75. Beiheft zum _Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen (Halle, 1875), pp. 
Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen; Leipzig, 307-9. 
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script which breaks off in this chance place shows itself to be a descendant of 
Strabo. FMO dignify this abrupt stop with the quite uncalled for and unintellj- 
gent colophon FINIT EPISTOLA SENECE. 

There can therefore be no doubt that the excerpt in the Strabo manuscripts 
the source of the other three manuscripts. They consequently have no in. 
dependent value and it is unnecessary to pursue their relationship in detail ; itis 
sufficient to say that not one of them is copied from any other, though F and 
O are descended through the same intermediary. MO present a still further 
stage of corruption than F and it is not unjust to say that O is the most corrupt 
of all four, 

This has an important bearing on the text, for it is interesting to discover 
that not one of the readings normally culled by editors from this group of 
manuscripts is to be found in G. All are therefore the products of medieval 
emendation. FO provide in § 7 the necessary correction of et tam for etiam (cf. 


110, 12 for the same confusion) and obnixum for obnoxium in § 10. This is again } 


not a difficult correction and we may compare 66, 40 where QVOMPb read 
obnoxius for obnixus, though the corrector of P has here too made the necessary 
emendation. The other two readings of note are furnished only by O; § 3 nihil 
bonum nobis (an obvious stop-gap) accepted by Hense in his second edition and 


enituit (for nituit) in § 8, conjectured by Biicheler and accepted by Hense (in his | 
second edition) and Beltrami, which only shows that two clever Germans had | 


the same idea at an interval of 800 years. 
The Sangallensis is closer to B than to Q.. Though it does not have some of the 
errors of B (§ 2 sententiam] sentiam and § 13 offulsit), it still shows a very close 


affinity with it (e.g. § 11 concordia] consordia B pr. consortia G and § g coepimus | 


om. BG) and is undoubtedly derived from the same branch of the tradition. 


This is what we should expect. We have no external evidence for the dating or | 


the provenance of B, but it was probably written in West Germany not later 
than the middle of the ninth century. Strabo travelled a great deal, but West 
Germany remained the main sphere of his activities, and it is not unlikely that 


B and G were copied in the same part of Germany within a few years of each | 


other. : 
2 


In the conspectus codicum of any recent edition of the Letters of Seneca along 
with the nine main manuscripts containing Letters 1-88 a tenth manuscript 


is cited, the Arg. b or, more fully, Codex Argentoratensis ab Oberlino collatus, saec. x. | 


This manuscript has an interesting history, the beginnings of which can be 
gleaned from the prefaces of Ruhkopf’s edition’ and the pages of Fickert’s 
Prolegomena.* It was one of the fifty-one manuscripts collated by various scholars 
towards the end of the eighteenth century as material for a full-scale critical 


edition of Seneca organized by a triumvirate of scholars under the direction of / 
the influential Hungarian historian and ecclesiastic, Ignatius Aurelius Fessler | 
(1756-1839). The project seems to have been largely financed by the Breslau | 
publisher and friend of Fessler, W. G. Korn. The collection of the material | 
must have begun about 1790 and it could only have been a year or two later | 
that Ruhkopf began work on an edition of Seneca which was to be published 
by the Weidmann firm in Leipzig, for his first volume appeared in 1797. He | 


1 ZL, Annaei Senecae Philosophi opera omnia 2 C. R. Fickert, Prolegomena in novam 
quae supersunt recognovit et illustravit F. E. Ruh- operum L. Annaei Senecae philosophi editionem, 
kopf, Leipzig, 1797-1811. Particula 1 (Leipzig, 1839), pp. 42-43. 
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was naturally anxious to have access to the material accumulating in Breslau 
and eventually, when the Fessler scheme petered out, the Weidmann publishers 
succeeded in buying up the material from Korn for Ruhkopf’s use. He informed 
us in the preface to the fourth volume,’ published in 1808, that the material 
had at last come into his hands and that he hoped to publish it in a sixth volume. 
The fifth volume came out in 1811; volume vi never appeared. The Fessleri 
apparatus remained with the Weidmann firm until sometime in the thirties when 
it was handed on to Fickert,? and absorbed into the farrago of his apparatus.? 

Out of the fifty-one manuscripts collated for Fessler the one which has had 
the longest life is the so-called Arg. b, a manuscript collated fully and, as far as 
we can tell, accurately by Jérémie Jacques Oberlin (1735-1806), librarian and 
later professor of the University of Strasbourg. It contained epp. 1-52, 63-88 
and was dated by Oberlin to the tenth century. Oberlin died in 1806, at which 
time the collations of his manuscript were presumably lying in Leipzig. Only 
three years later another Strasbourg scholar, Johann Schweighauser, published 
an edition of the Letters which he had prepared for the societas Bipontina.* He based 
his text on three Strasbourg manuscripts which he called respectively a, b, and 
c; of these his Arg. a was the celebrated manuscript C.VI.5 containing epp. 
89-124 and better known through the collation of Biicheler; Arg. c also was 
later inspected by Biicheler who discovered that it was a fifteenth-century paper 
manuscript of no value.’ His Arg. b, however, which he fortunately described 
in some detail,® has not been so easy to identify. It had originally contained 
epp. I-52, 63-88, but owing to the loss of quires 11 and 12 and of some leaves 
at the end it now contained only epp. 1-44, 5 non facit nobilem, 52, 10 laudare 
licvisse to the end of that letter, and epp. 63-81, 21 infelicitas urget; it further 
omitted part of ep. 63 (§ 1 plus tamen— 6 stomachum excitare) as the result of the 
loss of a leaf in a parent manuscript or the omission of a leaf in transcription.” 
From the description which he gives of the script he would appear to have 
dated it correctly to the eleventh or twelfth century: ‘luculenta scriptura, ad 
Gothicam quidem quae vocatur leviter inclinans, saeculum prodit undecimum 
vel duodecimum’. Fickert immediately noticed that both Schweighauser’s 
Arg. b and the Strasbourg manuscript collated by Oberlin omitted epp. 53-62 ; 
dating criteria at that time were such that Oberlin’s assigning his manuscript 
to the tenth century could safely be ignored ; if one presumed that Oberlin’s 
manuscript had lost some of its leaves before Schweighauser’s time there was a 
temptation to identify it with Schweighauser’s Arg. b. Fickert had no hesitation 
in believing that Oberlin’s manuscript and Schweighauser’s Arg. b were one 
and the same; the fact that the collations of the two scholars, though showing 
a great measure of agreement, at times explicitly or implicitly disagreed did 
not unduly trouble him, though he did attempt to differentiate the two authori- 
ties by using the sign Sb for readings authorized by both scholars and Arg. b 
for readings cited solely on the authority of Oberlin. The identity of the two 
manuscripts was reaffirmed by Rossbach,'® who accepted the later dating for 
the manuscript and allowed it little value. However, before the Strasbourg 


? Ruhkopf, vol. iv, praef. vi-viii. 5 vy. Hense, ed. alt. (Leipzig, Teubner, 
? Fickert, op. cit., p. 47. 1914), praef. xx. 
3c. R. Fickert, LZ. Annaei Senecae ad 6 Schweighauser, pp. 240-1. 
Lucilium epistularum moralium libri xx, Leipzig, 7 Ibid., p. 241, note 1. 
1842. 8 Fickert, Epistulae Morales, praef. xviii. 
* Io. Schweighauser, L. Annaei Senecae ad 9 Ibid. xxii. 


Lucilium epistulae morales, Strasbourg, 1809. *© Rossbach, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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library was destroyed by fire in 1870 Schweighauser’s manuscript was identified 
and examined by Biicheler, who reported that it did not agree on all points 
with the readings of Oberlin’s manuscript and could not be the same one! 
This put an end to the career of Schweighauser’s Arg. b; but the Codex 
Oberlint, now dissociated from its unhappy identification with Schweighauser’s 
Gothic manuscript (though it henceforth still bore its name) was tacitly re- 
instated in its tenth-century dating and, though it appeared but occasionally 
in Hense’s apparatus, he gave it a considerable boost: ‘et e praestantioribus 
fuisse etiam hunc librum vel paucis eis lectionibus, quae occasione data ut 
aliorum codicum fidem fulcirem adscripsi, dispicitur’.2 This commendation 
finally secured it a place in all subsequent editions. 

Let us now turn from the chequered history of Oberlin’s manuscript and 
attempt to reassess its value on the basis of the extant manuscripts of the Letters, 
It is true that it failed to agree in a number of places with the manuscript called 
Arg. b by Schweighauser ; but this should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that they did show an extraordinary measure of agreement even in individual 
readings, and the more significant omission of epp. 53-62 and part of ep. 63 are 
sufficient to show that they derived from a common parent. Rossbach pointed 
out as early as 1888? that there were a number of extant manuscripts omitting 
epp. 53-62 and that the loss of the Oberlin manuscript was not irreparable. 
Investigation has in fact uncovered a not inconsiderable number of extant 
manuscripts which would allow one to get behind both Oberlin’s and Schweigh- 
hauser’s manuscript and construct the parent of the whole group. One of these 
may detain us for a moment, as it throws some light on the nature and value of 
Oberlin’s manuscript. This is Vindobonensis 150, written during the second 
half of the twelfth century in Austria and almost certainly in the monastery of 
Klosterneuburg near Vienna, where it was to be found as early as the beginning 
of the thirteenth century.* The Letters occupy ff. 2v—-108".5 

Vindob. 150 must have stood very close to Oberlin’s lost manuscript, for 
where Fickert has noted a divergence in the readings of Oberlin and Schweigh- 
hauser it consistently agrees with Oberlin’s manuscript. I have examined it in 
180 places in epp. 1-52 where Fickert has noted a significant error, omission, 
or variant unique to Oberlin’s manuscript and the results, which can be sup- 
ported from sample passages from the later letters, are as follows: 


1. Vindob. 150 offers 128 out of the 180 readings peculiar to the lost Arg. b. 
2. In 20 out of the remaining 52 places it is the emended or interpolated 


reading of the second hand of Vindob. 150 which appeared in the text of | 


Oberlin’s manuscript. 
3. In the remaining 32 places Oberlin’s manuscript offered further omis- 
sions, errors, or interpolations from which Vindob. 150 is free. 


The conclusion is obvious. The text offered by Oberlin’s alleged tenth- 
century manuscript differs from our twelfth-century Austrian manuscript only 
in being more corrupt, and it is most unlikely that a manuscript which had 


' Hense, praef. xx. Endlicher, Catalogus codicum philologicorum 
2 Ibid. latinorum Bibliothecae Palatinae Vindobonensis 
3 Rossbach, p. 59. (Vienna, 1836), p. 94; H. J. Hermann, 


* Th. Gottlieb, Mittelalterliche Bibliotheks-  Beschreib. Verzeichnis der illuminierten Hand- 
kataloge Osterreichs, vol. i (Vienna, 1915), pp. _schriften in Osterreich (Leipzig, 1926), vol. viii. 
95» 99, 113. 2, p. 241. 

5 For full description and contents see: S. 
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reached that degree of interpolation could have been earlier than the twelfth 
century. 

It is high time therefore that the Arg. b ab Oberlino collatus, saec. x, whose very 
name is based on a false identification, should make a speedy exit from editions 
of the Letters. The extant Vindob. 150 offers a slightly better text, but it is, even 
by twelfth-century standards, hopelessly corrupt and can have no intrinsic 
value of its own; it only remains therefore to satisfy ourselves that it can fill no 
gap in the tradition. The vast majority of all the later manuscripts of the Letters 
derive from one branch of the tradition, 5, represented among the pre-twelfth- 
century manuscripts by P (Parisinus lat. 8658 A) of the ninth century and b 
(Parisinus lat. 8539) of the early eleventh century, both written in France. 
Even a good twelfth-century manuscript offering a 5 text, of which there are 
plenty, would be of almost negligible value in the construction of the text. 
Vindob. 150 offers over eighty out of a total of a hundred of the more significant 
readings of 8; contamination was well under way by the twelfth century and 
the fact that in a small percentage of places it offers the traditional instead of 
the 6 reading is of little significance. In two places at least the second hand has 
corrected a 6 reading. There are to my knowledge three other twelfth-century 
manuscripts belonging to this group, one at Draguignan in Provence (MS. 
15), one at Paris (Arsenal 821 B), and one in the Vatican (Borgia lat. 326) ; of 
these the Draguignan and Arsenal manuscripts in particular offer a good 
uninterpolated and consequently almost pure 6 text, and would provide a sound 
basis on which to construct the parent of the whole group, were this worth 
while. As one would expect of 5 manuscripts, all three are of French provenance. 
The lost manuscripts of Oberlin and Schweighauser, just as the extant Vindo- 
bonensis, offered nothing more than a corrupt form of this text which found its 
way from northern France into southern Germany during the course of the 
twelfth century. 

There is little point in examining individually the readings of ‘Arg. b’ which 
have been received into the apparatus or text of editions of Seneca. It is often 
cited merely to ‘support’ the readings of the other manuscripts, but occasionally 
produces a variant of apparent interest. The reading babidos in ep. 83. 26 where 
the manuscripts read radios and the sense requires rabidos, conjectured by 
Haupt, need not detain us long in this context; for the attribution of babidos, 
repeated by all editors, cannot be traced back further than Hense, who pre- 
sumably misread Fickert’s apparatus, where babidos is attributed to w, a 
fourteenth-century manuscript at Wolfenbiittel. Of a further random eight 
places where variants of Arg. b are quoted or received into the text, in only 
four do they derive support from Vindobonensis 150 and in none from the 
better manuscripts of this group, so that they can be but part of that inter- 
polation for which Oberlin’s manuscript might justly be famed. 

It might not be out of place in this context to refer briefly to the other and 
more celebrated Strasbourg manuscript, the Argentoratensis C.VI.5 which 
Axelson has proved to be a copy of the extant Bambergensis. This manuscript 
too perished in the fire of 1870, but not before Biicheler had collated it very 
fully into the margins of his copy of Fickert. Hense used Biicheler’s collations 
for his edition of 1898 and then presented Biicheler’s annotated Fickert as 
a gesture to the library at Strasbourg, only to discover, when he wanted to 
consult it again for his second edition, that it had been lost.’ It was presumed 

* Hense, praef. xxiv. 
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lost until in 1937 Professor J. Marouzeau reported in a review' of Axelson’s 
work that Biicheler’s copy of Fickert was still at Strasbourg under the shelf- 
mark C142,548. As this was repeated by Préchac? and is likely to be repeated 
again unless corrected, it should perhaps be pointed out that C142,548 is 
indeed a Fickert’s Seneca, but a perfectly ordinary copy devoid of any mar- 
ginalia, and that Biicheler’s copy which Hense was unable to find at Strasbourg 
in 1914 and which I failed to find in 1955 must still be presumed lost. 


Queen’s College, Oxford L. D. REYNOLDS 


CONTAMINATIO 


PROFESSOR BEARE, in his book The Roman Stage,’ has argued very convincingly 
that the theory that contaminare in Terence’s prologues bears the neutral sense 
of ‘to combine’ rests on a misinterpretation of Donatus’ comment on And. 16, 
He suggests that the word means there simply ‘to sully’ or ‘to spoil’ and that 
Luscius Lanuvinus and his friends were accusing Terence of spoiling Greek 
originals by making alterations and innovations. Terence, who had intended to 
improve on his originals, could not, when confronted with the charge, ‘embark 
on an explanation which, if honest, was bound to be technical and puzzling’. 
He therefore claimed in the prologue to the Andria that his play was entirely 
based on the work of Menander, but that in translating the Andria he had also 
borrowed suitable material from Menander’s very similar play the Perinthia. 


This enabled his critics to claim that Terence’s reply meant that he had spoiled | 


not one model but two. 

This theory has been criticized by Professor Tredennick in his review of the 
first edition of the work‘ and it is also open to the following objections: (a) If 
Terence’s enemies felt that he was ‘spoiling’ Greek plays, it is very strange that 
they also alleged (Heaut. 22-26 and Ad. 15-21) that he was being assisted in 


his work by important personages. This suggests that Terence’s methods were | 
producing good and successful plays, and that his enemies wished to persuade | 


the public that the methods used were unfair. Their attack, in fact, though 
doubtless motivated by jealousy, sought justification in principles of profes- 
sional ethics rather than of literary criticism. (b) On the most natural inter- 


pretation of Eun. 9-13, it would seem likely that Luscius Lanuvinus had him.- | 
self altered the sequence of events in his translation of Menander’s Thesaurus | 


by making the defendant in a legal case speak first. Professor Beare has sug- 
gested’ that Luscius was merely following Menander and that Terence felt 
that he ought to have altered Menander’s arrangement. He suggests a com- 
parison with Menander’s Epitrepontes, but in that play the arbitration is very 
informal, and the dramatic situation is best explained by making Davus, the 


‘defendant’, speak first. It does not prove that Menander would present events | 


in this fashion in a different situation. Moreover, Donatus’ references to valde 
and corrumpendo in his notes on bene and vortendo respectively show that he under- 
stood that Terence could mean ‘by turning it about a great deal’, rather than 


‘by translating it well’. The speaker of the prologue could easily have conveyed | 


' R.E.L. xv (1937), 380. 3 Second edition, London, 1955, pp. 81- 
2 Lettres a Lucilius, texte établi par F. 102, and 300-3. 

Préchac et traduit par H. Noblot, tome i * CR. ii (1952), 28. 

(Paris, 1945), introd. xii. 5 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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to the audience what interpretation they were to put on these words. There 
are, therefore, grounds for believing that Luscius himself took liberties with a 
Greek original, even if only by transposing scenes, and so could not accuse 
Terence of spoiling Greek plays without laying himself open to the same 
charge. 

Apparently, therefore, neither Professor Beare’s interpretation of contaminatio 
nor the ‘traditional’ view about it's completely acceptable. There is, however, 
I believe, another solution to the problem. Granted that the normal meaning 
of contaminare is ‘to spoil’, we must remember that ‘to spoil’ has a variety of 
connotations. The O.E.D. recognizes as one of the meanings of the English 
verb ‘to spoil’—‘to damage, impair or injure, especially to such an extent as to 
render unfit or useless’. Similarly, where the Latin word may conveniently be 
translated simply as ‘to spoil’, it may on occasion have had this connotation, 
particularly in view of the Greek and Roman attitude to pollution and defile- 
ment.’ Might it not be the case, then, that contaminare in the context of the pro- 
logues to the Andria and the Heautontimorumenos means ‘to render useless (sc. 
to other writers)’? Professor Beare himself, in an earlier article,? pointed out 
that ‘there seems to have been a kind of unwritten law, or gentleman’s agree- 
ment which protected the rights of the first translator. . . . But the supply of 
previously untranslated Greek plays was not unlimited, and Terence, by adopt- 
ing contaminatio, was using up the supply at twice the normal rate’. Contaminatio 
is of course used here in the ‘traditional’ sense of ‘combination’. Duckworth 
says :3 ‘A Greek play was defiled (in the eyes of literal translators) ifalien matter 
was added to it from another source; perhaps also the second original was 
spoiled for later adaptation if a part of it was inserted into another play’ (my 
italics). Luscius and his friends were, I believe, charging Terence with breaking 
this ‘unwritten law’ by using more than one Greek original. I am, of course, 
assuming that it was possible to borrow scenes or characters, which is denied 
by Professor Beare. It must be stressed that Terence clearly thought it was, as 
even if he only confessed to doing so in order to conceal more fundamental 
alterations, he would not, as a man of the theatre, have claimed to be doing 
something that was manifestly impossible. 

If we adopt the meaning suggested, and examine the three plays which are 
not described as novae or integrae, it is possible to give a plausible account of the 
development of Terence’s technique as a playwright. These three, in what is 
generally agreed to be their order of presentation, are the Andria, the Eunuchus, 
and the Adelphoe. In the prologue to the Andria Terence states that in writing it 
he took quae convenere from Menander’s Perinthia. Although Donatus tells us that, 
apart from similarities in Act I, he could not find parallels between Terence’s 
Andria and Menander’s Perinthia, the value of his evidence is brought into ques- 
tion by the fact that two of the fragments preserved from the Perinthia (397 K. and 
398 K., Loeb edition p. 422) are echoed in Terence’s Andria (229-32 and 368- 
9)—and these do not occur in the first Act. Moreover Professor Webster’s dis- 
cussion* seems almost to establish that Terence did just what he said he did. 

' eg. Dig. xlvii. 11.1.1: ‘fit iniuria con- vestra contaminari cruento latronis corpore 


tra bonos mores velut si qui . . . aquas _ sinetis’. 

spurcaverit, fistulas lacus quidve aliud con- 2 ‘Recent Work on the Roman Theatre’, 
taminaverit’; Livy iv. 4. 5: ‘an esse ulla C.R. li (1937), 105-11. 

maior .. . contumelia potest quam partem 3 The Nature of Roman Comedy, 1951, p. 204. 
civitatis velut contaminatam indignam co- 4 Studies in Menander, 1950, pp. 77-83. 


nubio haberi’; Livy xlv. 5. 4: ‘penetralia 
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He may, quite naively, as a new-comer to drama, have mentioned that he was 
doing this and so incurred the accusations of which he complains. Whether in 
fact Naevius, Plautus, and Ennius had thus combined plays, as Terence seems 
to suggest (And. 18-21 and Heaut. 20-21), or whether, as Professor Beare main- 
tains, their ‘carelessness’ consisted merely in taking liberties with their originals, 
need not concern us here. 

In the prologue to the Eunuchus Terence says (30-33) that he had borrowed two 
characters, the parasitus and the miles gloriosus, from Menander’s Colax. The Colax 
as a whole would not then be ‘spoiled’ for other writers, and Terence may have 
hoped that he would thus escape the charge of contaminatio. Unfortunately he 
unwittingly made use of a play which had already been translated by Naevius 
and Plautus, and so was accused by his enemies of the more grievous sin of 
plagiarism. Incidentally, if the Colax had been used by both Naevius and 
Plautus, the copyright conventions whose existence we have assumed must 
have been of fairly recent origin. 

In his last play, the Adelphoe, Terence resolved to experiment once again, but 
having learned from the reception with which his previous efforts had met, he 
decided to play safe. In the prologue (6-14) he tells us that he has introduced a 
locus from Diphilus’ play the Synapothnescontes which had been omitted by 
Plautus in his version of the play, the Commorientes. He could not therefore be 
accused either of ‘spoiling’ the play for other writers as it had already been 
translated, or of plagiarism as the locus in question had not been used by 
Plautus, and at the same time he was able to indulge in experiment. I feel that 
the pains which Terence takes to make the situation clear almost vindicate my 
suggestion. 


University of Nottingham WALTER R. CHALMERS 


*Q didrrar’ 





Eur. El. 229 & ¢$idrar’, dpa Cavros 7 TeOvn- 
KOTOS; 

ibid. 345 & ¢idrraz’, eis dronta py podjs 
€pot* 


ibid. 767 & didrar’, Ex ror deiwartos Svcyvw- 


, 
o.av 


@idraros is an endearment of some 
strength, as is shown by its use elsewhere: 
by husband to wife (Hel. 636); by wife to 
husband (Hel. 625, H.F. 490 and 531); by 
sister to brother (Or. 217 and 1045, J.A. 
1452); by brother to sister (O.C. 1415); by 
sister to sister (Soph. El. 871); by girl to 
betrothed (Ant. 572); between friends (Or. 
1100 Orestes to Pylades ; O.C. 607, 891, 1169, 
1552 Oedipus to Theseus; Ajax 996 Teucer 
to Ajax; 0O.C. 465 Oedipus to Chorus- 
leader; Soph. El. 1227 and 1398 Electra to 
Chorus; Eur. Supp. 332 Chorus to Aethra; 
I.T. 1056 Iphigeneia to Chorus). Yet in this 
play we find Electra using it towards a 
stranger (229), an unloved husband (345), 
and a servant (767). 

Two of these passages have this in com- 





mon, that Electra is replying to good news: 
the stranger has told her that he brings news 
of Orestes; the servant has reported Aegi- 
sthus’ death. A consideration of other pas- 
sages in Greek Tragedy suggests that this is a 
regular occasion for the use of the term: 
Eur. Heracl. 640 & ¢idrad’, qKes dpa vav 
owrnp BAdBns; (Iolaus to servant 
bringing news of Hyllus). 

788 & gidrad’, Wd5e oc” Hpepa dirjAacev 
(Alcmene to slave-messenger of vic- 
tory). 

Supp. 641 & pidrar’, ed pév voarov dyyédAes 
oefev (Chorus to messenger of good 
news). 

Hec. 505 & ¢idrar’, dpa xap’ émodaéa 
7ag¢w (Hecuba to Talthybius believed 
to bring good news). 

Hipp. 1452 & pidrrad’, cis yewaios exdaiver 
matpi (Theseus to Hippolytus on 
learning he is forgiven). 

The emotion behind the word is evidently 

relief; so much so that the news need not 
even be good: 
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Andr. 64 & giAdrn Evvdovdre (Andromache 
to maidservant who warns her of 
danger). 

Phoen. 1072 &® ¢idrtar’, 7 mov ~vpdopav 
jKes pépwr; (Iocasta to messenger 
bringing news of battle). 

Hec. 1114 & didrar’, Ho86uqv yap, Aya- 
pepvov, oé0ev dwvijs axovcas (Poly- 
mestor on Agamemnon’s arrival). 

Bacch. 178 & gira’, ws onv yipuv jobc- 
pnv xAvwy (Cadmus on Tiresias’ 
arrival). 


Thus the word will be particularly fre- 
quent after a recognition:— Cho. 235 an 
Soph. El. 1224 (Electra to Orestes) ; Soph. 
El. 1354 (Electra to Orestes’ Paedagogus) ; 
LT. 795 and 815 (Orestes and Iphigeneia) ; 
Ion 1437 (Ion to his mother); Alc. 1133 
(Admetus to Alcestis). 

The use of the adjective in such contexts 
may owe something to the fact that it can 
itself refer to good news: e.g. Aesch. Supp. 
602 & xaipe, mpéopu, gidrar’ ayyéMuv épol 

and Jon 1488 & gidrar’ eirodo’. In one place 
it is expressly stated that the bringing of good 
news entitles the bearer to friendship: Med. 
1127-8 xaAAaTov efzras pov, ev 5’ evepyéras| 

. kal pirors epots Een. 

There are lines which now seem to have 
an added significance. When Hecuba shams 
belief in Polymestor’s news of her son, we 
can appreciate her cunning use of the cor- 
rect formula: & ¢iAraé’, ais ed xagiws odber 


LUCRETIUS, v. 


illi imprudentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
vergebant, nunc dant <aliis> sollertius ipsi. 
1010 nunc dant aliis ed. Juntina: nudant 
OQ: edd. alii alia 


It may seem incredible that any plausible 
emendation of this line has escaped the in- 
dustry and imagination of speculators, but 
one possible reading, that can make perhaps 
a better claim than most to satisfy at once 
palaeographic probability and rhetorical 
point, appears to have evaded notice. To 
examine all opinions would perhaps be a 
rather vain labour; those that are most cur- 
rent, or seem to have something to be said 
for them, may be conveniently inspected 
in the Critical Appendix of Martin’s 1953 
edition of the De Rerum Natura, and in 
N. H. Romanes’s Further Notes on Lucretius 
(Oxford, 1935). 

As gap-fillers, nurui, or nuptis (Munro), and 
soceris (Diels) give point to the line, but are 
unnecessarily, even improbably, limited in 
reference ; aliis (Juntine, edd. plur.) involves 


Aéyets (Hec. 990). That Deianeira makes no 
such exclamation on hearing of Heracles’ 
approach is a way of conveying her incredul- 
ity (Trach. 187) ; for when the more convinc- 
ing Lichas arrives with the same message, 
then, sure enough, out comes & ¢iArar’ 
avipa@v (232). Why does the Paedagogus in 
the Jon, in the middle of a long piece of 
stichomythia, exclaim to Creusa & ¢.Ardrn 
mai (1018), when all he has heard is that she 
has the poison ready ? He is relieved to know 
that the plot can hardly fail. Finally, to re- 
turn to the play with which we began, it is 
remarkable that the Euripidean Electra, after 
recognising her brother, does not employ the 
endearment which could spring so easily to 
her lips, and that though the old man tries 
hard to prompt her (576 émera péAdas 
mpoonitvew trois ptArdtos). Whether inten- 
tional or not, this omission marks out the 
Electra of Euripides as a very different 
character from that of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles (compare the quotations above). 

The phrase was probably a colloquialism 
and may perhaps be taken as a sign of a 
certain impulsiveness in the Greek character. 
Excessive use must have weakened it (as 
happens with endearments); whence no 
doubt Iphigeneia’s attempt to strengthen it 
on recognizing her brother: & ¢iArar’, ovddev 
Go, pidraros yap ef (I.T. 827). 


D. B. Grecor 
Northampton Grammar School 


1009-10: 


an error palaeographically less plausible 
than these, and is too general in meaning. 
Intermediate between them is nati(s), which 
could easily have slipped out after either 
vergebant or dant. 

Four possibilities present themselves: nati 

. ipsi, nati... . ipsis, natis ... ipst, natis . . 
ipsis. Records contemporary with Lucretius 
will justify reference either to children poison- 
ing their parents, or to parents poisoning 
their children, the former charge being 
perhaps the more common, the latter felt 
to be even more shocking. Either will pro- 
vide an adequate counterpoise to ipsi sibi 
vergebant, and any of the four possible read- 
ings will answer, completely or in large 
measure, the objection that Munro justifiably 
made to ipsi as a nominative. 

If nati is to be read, it would seem to come 
best at the beginning of the clause. Loss of 
nati between vergebant and nunc would not be 
difficult to accept palaeographically, and 
this position is suggested by rhetorical bal- 
ance, emphasis, and euphony. If natis is to be 
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read, its presumed disappearance might be 
better explained by an original position 
between dant and sollertius. The individual 
reader’s preference will perhaps have to 
decide whether the contrast intended by 
Lucretius was between the givers or between 
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the recipients of the poison, and to which of 
them the intensive pronoun was meant to 


apply. 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


L. A. MacKay 


PALINODE 


si faciet tarde, ne te mora longa fatiget, 
imposita gremio stertere fronte potes. 
Ovid, Amores ii. 2. 23-24 


In C.R. N.s. v. 13 I said, echoing Munari, 
that faciet tarde was ‘odd Latin for Ovid’. 
I still believe that these lines are not Ovid’s, 
but I have it on my conscience to withdraw 
this aspersion on the Latinity of their un- 
known author. Cicero, Fam. ix. 8. 1: ‘Ex- 
spectabam omnino iam diu meque sustine- 
bam, ne ad te prius ipse quid scriberem 
quam aliquid accepissem, ut possem te re- 
munerari quam simillimo munere; sed cum 


tu tardius faceres, id est, ut ego interpretor, 
diligentius, teneri non potui quin coniunc. 
tionem studiorum amorisque nostri quo 
possem litterarum genere declararem.’ This 
in the epistle dedicatory of the Academica to 
Varro, of which Cicero wrote ‘male mi sit, si 
umquam quicquam tam enitar’ (Ait. xiii, 
25. 3) One would have to be a very Varro, 
of whom Cicero said taxa Kev Kai dvatroy 
airidwro, to object to this phrase. 


E. J. Kenney 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


NATURE NOTE: AUTOPHAGY IN OCTOPODS. 
HESIOD VINDICATED 


In a recent book! Mr. Otis Barton describes 
a specimen of the giant Octopus Apollyon 
captured for him by Indian fishermen at the 
entrance to Puget Sound in the State of 
Washington: ‘Looking down from above, 
I saw the skull-like head with ridges over its 
eyes surrounded by a wreath of rhythmically 
undulating tentacles like a fringe of hair on a 
bald man’s head. Some three thousand years 
ago, I thought, a zoologist of ancient Greece 
must have looked down from an Aegean 
promontory on this very sight. Not too 
familiar with molluscs, he probably thought 
he was seeing a woman’s head with writhing 
serpents for hair, and no doubt, a woman’s 
body hidden below in a crevasse. Here was 
the Medusa whose face turned men to stone.’ 
He continues: ‘The next octopus that the 
Indians took weighed seventy pounds. Dur- 
ing its first night of confinement in a floating 
fish trap it ate off two of its own arms. This 
habit is not uncommon among octopi [sic] 
during the first few days of captivity. I had 
noticed it before among the small rock octopi 
we took in the Caribbean. But then I had 
supposed that the octopi fed on each other 
and not on their own tentacles’ (p. go). 
Many ancient authors state that the octo- 
pus is self-devouring, but ascribe the fact to 





1 Adventure on Land and under the Sea, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1954; first published in 


winter-starvation rather than to captivity, 
The best-known passage is Hesiod, Op. 524-6: 


4 , o? > , a , , 
Neate xeyepiw, or’ avooreos dv 70da TEvde 
A > > , v om / 
€v 7” amupw oikw Kal 70ecr Aevyad€orow. 

> , » 22 , ‘ . =~ 
ovd€ of HéAtos Seixvu voor opunOiva... 


Aristotle, Pliny Maior, and others discredit 
the notion, explaining that the tentacles are 
really bitten off by the conger-eel; and 
Pliny adds that they can grow again. A long 
list of relevant citations is given by D’Arcy 
Thompson in his Glossary of Greek Fishes 
(1947), p. 207. 

Wishing to confirm the observations of 
Mr. Otis Barton I consulted the Linacre 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Ana- 
tomy at Oxford, who kindly obtained from 
Dr. W. J. Rees of the British Museum 
(Natural History) the following report: 
‘Autophagy, as the continental zoologists call 
it, is well known in Octopods. We do not 
know whether it is due to starvation or to 
some curious reaction to captivity. In time 
they will grow new tips to the arms, but my 
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that these never regain full size. For details 
of autophagy see Robson, G. C., 1932, A 
Monograph of the Recent Cephalopoda, Part II, 


p. 24, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) London; © 
" sometin 





America under the title The World beneath 
the Sea. 
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lee, Henry, 1875, The Octopus, Chapman 
| & Hall, London.’ 

D’Arcy Thompson (loc. cit.) records (with 
citations from Aristotle, Theophrastus, and 
later authors) the belief that the octopus is 
‘9 far amphibious as to leave the water, 
climb trees, and steal grapes and olives’, 
adding: ‘The eggs look remarkably like ripe 
olives; hence the story.’ It occurred to me 
that this belief might lie behind the last line 
of the three quoted from Hesiod above; for 
grapes and olives might well be thought more 
subject to seasonal shortages than fish and 
other underwater fare. I am indebted to Dr. 

Rees for a comment also on this point: 
‘Octopus is sometimes found intertidally and 
I wonder if ‘out to pasture’ means just this. 
The fact that the intertidal area is very re- 
' stricted in the Mediterranean does not sup- 
_ port this, but in the Channel Islands Octopus 
does move from pool to pool on the shore in 
' summer. In winter it retreats to deep water. 
' I doubt whether anyone has seen Octopus 
_ dimbing trees; and D’Arcy Thompson’s al- 
_ lusion to olives'and grapes refers to shape 
_ only, for there is a great difference in size as 
0. wulgaris eggs are only 2-3 mm. long.’ 
_ Octopods were used in ancient times, as 
_ now, for food. They were common enough 
to provide Homer with a simile’ and pre- 
_ historic artists with a favourite motif.? Hesiod 
' in recording the fact of their mutilation is 
not likely to have erred ; and even if his state- 
ment of its cause has appeared to modern 
editors fantastic, he was not without sup- 
port among ancient authors and at least 
_ deserved a hearing by naturalists of to-day. 
This hearing he has not been granted in any 
_ of the three most familiar modern editions of 
"the Works and Days. P. Mazon (1914) 
' writes: ‘Il ne faut pas se tromper sur le ton. 
, Il est bien marqué par la naiveté voulue 
_ expressions comme €v 7” amvpw oikw (en 
| parlant de la mer!) . . . Secxvy voor dpyn- 
_ 9jva (en parlant du poulpe!) . .. On dirait 
' qu’ Hésiode veut reproduire ici la forme 
_ puérile sous laquelle on a conté ces choses a 
_ l'enfant, dont elles remplissent l’imagination 
au moment ow elle va dormir.—Sur cette 
croyance relative au poulpe, voyez Aristote, 
Hist. an. 591 a 4... .’? Wilamowitz (1928) 








' Od. v. 432 f. 
? At least ten examples will be found in 
© H. Th. Bossert, The Art of Ancient Crete 
(Zwemmer, London, 1937). 
| * The term modvzous, like ‘cuttle-fish’, is 
| sometimes generic. In Homer, loc. cit., it 
‘apparently includes the cuttle-fish (on7ia) 
and the calamary (rev6is and reé8os), for the 
octopus lacks the two long anchoring ten- 
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makes only the cautious comment: ‘die 
genaue Bedeutung entgeht uns’. Professor 
T. A. Sinclair (1932) is informative on the 
use of descriptive words, such as davécreos, in- 
stead of names; but his note on the winter 
habits of the Boneless One dwells mostly on 
the doubts of Aristotle and Pliny Maior and 
unfortunately begins by calling the creature a 
‘cuttle-fish’. This name, it is true, has some- 
times been extended to cover various cepha- 
lopod mollusca, including the octopus (see 
0.E.D.); but strictly speaking the ‘cuttle- 
fish’ is the onzia, or Ink-fish, and should 
certainly not be brought into connexion with 
the present passage. It is far from ‘boneless’, 
as any beachcomber who finds a cuttle-bone 
(onmiov) knows; whereas the octopus or 
poulpe (the zoAvmous proper)? ‘has no ‘‘pen”’ 
or other internal skeleton, save for a little 
cartilage in the head, which hardens as time 
goes on’,* and a few small calcareous gran- 
ules, the last remains of the internal bone. 

The argument put forward by H. E. 
Mierow,> whom Professor Sinclair rightly 
finds ‘more amusing than convincing’, is 
largely vitiated by an explicit confusion of the 
same two creatures. He questions the equa- 
tion dvdcreos = moAvmous partly because the 
polyp’s autophagy has been subject from 
ancient times to so much doubt. ‘Further- 
more’, he adds, ‘we hear sometimes of cuttle- 
bone, the interior shell of the cuttle-fish. So 
the Boneless One is apparently not even 
boneless. . . . May we not interpret the 
Boneless One as the sheep-dog . . .? Hesiod 
has mentioned many of the familiar animals 
of the farm. ... Why not the dog? In the 
house all is warm and cheerful, while in the 
fireless outhouse all is dismal and the dog is 
hungry. He has no bone...’ 

Morals could be drawn from this chapter 
in the History of Annotation; but not by 
me, not here and now. Meanwhile would 
some New Zealand scholar confirm and 
amplify, for future editors of Pliny Epp. ix. 
33, the brief press report of a dolphin ‘which 
allowed children at the Opononi beach to 
ride on its back, . . . frolicked among bathers 
in the shallow water and balanced balls and 
bottles on its nose’ ?® T Ff Bien 


Trinity College, Oxford 





tacles (mpoBooxides). Cf. D’Arcy Thompson, 
Op. cit., p. 232, top. 

4 Ibid., p. 205, with an addition by Dr. 
Rees. 

5 A.7.P. 1 (1929), 76-78. 

6 The Times, 10 March 1956, under the 
heading ‘Tame Dolphin found dead’. On 
dolphin riders in antiquity see D’Arcy 
Thompson, op. cit., pp. 54-55- 
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REVIEWS 


PINDAR AND AESCHYLUS 


Joun H. Fintey: Pindar and Aeschylus, (Martin Classical Lectures, xiy,) 
Pp. 307. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press (London: Ox. 
ford University Press), 1955. Cloth, 36s. net. 


Tue Martin Lectures are delivered annually at Oberlin College, on a foundation 
established in honour of C. B. Martin, a former Professor of Classics there. 
The author is Professor of Greek Literature at Harvard, and has also published 
a work on Thucydides. His present book contains, as is natural, a large number 
of translated passages from the two authors on whom he comments. These, } 
which are apparently his own, vary from happy renderings of the Greek to 
flat and even vulgar crib-versions interspersed with occasional blunders. That } 
may serve as a kind of symbol of the whole work ; it is a mixture of acute and 
fruitful ideas with what appear to the reviewer mere empty fancies, with here 
and there a complete misunderstanding. 

That Pindar represents an older, Aeschylus a newer outlook on the world and 
its history is not a new idea, nor claimed as such by Finley. What he attempts is 
to examine their respective attitudes in detail, in the light especially of the 
symbolic value of their expressions, for, like all poets of the first rank, they mean 
a great deal more than they say. Finley does not of course mean that they write 
elaborate allegories, but that behind their language, especially their use of 
myth, there lie ideas which are capable of being analysed and given mor 
prosaically accurate expression. 

Pindar belongs to a society which was beginning to pass in his own day, one 
which maintained to a great extent the traditions of the Homeric age with it} 
emphasis on the worth of heroes, oligarchic in a loose sense, for although that 
certainly is Pindar’s preferred form of government (Pyth. 2. 88), his emphasis i 
never on the governmental functions of his own or any other class. In Finley’ 





opinion a key to his attitude is be found in his use of the heroic figures o 
mythical antiquity. Being demigods, they stand midway between man and tht 
glorious light of the divine world. Pindar’s victors have by their successil 
efforts lifted themselves above common humanity, if only for a moment, te 
approached the semi-divine position of these great exemplars (p. 40). This i 
‘achievement, rest, vision, and (in its meaning to Pindar) harmony—escapt! 
from time’ (ibid.). There is no idea that man, individually or collectively, ij 
likely to attain to a more permanent contact with the gods’ changeless world! 
Aeschylus on the other hand is the product of the great forward movement 
political and intellectual, which marked the rise of Athenian democracy ani] 
on the intellectual side was to outlive its collapse. In his plays the heroic i 
shown in its limitations and faults, the prowess of the Atreidai for instanc\ 
being marred by what it brings about, the ruin of Agamemnon’s family and tht) 
boundless suffering of the war his ambition and pride caused. The process «i 
tragic events (mde: dos) leads to a different harmony from Pindar’s, one 1 
which society, rather than the individual, progresses to a more balanced cond: 
tion, doing more perfect justice to all factors involved, female as well as male{ 
the progressive and enterprising and the stable (the latter, it would seem fron 
many passages, implicit especially in the idea of earth). 
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The ideas which I have tried to summarize briefly are neither unjustified 
nor without ingenuity in their application ; but the whole exposition is marred 
by recurrent faults of detail. I omit mention of actual mistakes in exposition, 
although it is strange that a scholar who evidently has studied Pindar long and 
lovingly should expound Pyth. 8 on the assumption that it was Alkmeon, in- 
stead of Aigialeus, who failed to return from the expedition of the Epigonoi 
(pp. 170 ff., 245). But his zeal for symbolism often carries him beyond the 
evidence and beyond probability. Thus (p. 54) in Ol. 1. 2 ‘the gold that flashes 
like fire out of night is the god-given emergence of glory out of transcience’, 
ie. the aiyAa Sidador0s of Pyth. 8. 100. This is reading much too much into a 
vigorous but merely passing phrase and it is but one of many such over-subtle 
interpretations. Thus on p. 56 Pindar surely may mention (OJ. 1. 17) that he 
uses a ‘Dorian lyre’, i.e. mode, without all the political implications which 
Finlay conjures up; on p. 69 the fox of Js. 4. 65 is hardly the ‘will to survive’, 
for it plainly is Melissos’ skill in wrestling ; p. 202, Aeschylus (Supp. 477) says 
nothing about corrupting the earth but only speaks of shedding blood on it, the 
mention of earth being purely incidental ; p. 241, I cannot agree that the chorus 
of the Septem ‘carry complex suggestions of those [women] in other plays, . . . the 
Danaids, Atossa, and Iphigeneia’. They are well-drawn women, and Aeschylus 
could exhibit women in their strength and weakness admirably, but there is no 
closer resemblance ; p. 260, Agamemnon’s ‘tired unwillingness to dispute with 
a woman’ is something very different; Klytaimestra has cunningly got him to 
be contemptuous of her and therefore unsuspicious. On p. 85 Pindar very 
likely knew that the name of Jason was supposed to be connected with ‘éo8a., 
but that does not mean that in Pyth. 4 he is pre-eminently a healer. This list 
might be extended, but these examples may suffice. It is a pity that the author’s 
real ingenuity and laudable endeavours to find out the full meaning of the 
poets on whom he comments should so often have led him down blind alleys. 

As a matter of literary history, the Aristotelian theory of Tragedy being 
derived from the dithyramb is not a thing to be merely assumed (p. 179), and 
Herodotus does not say in i. 23 or anywhere else that heroic legends were set 
to dithyrambic choruses. 

Altogether, the book is of mixed value, not to be neglected but to be read 
with critical caution, to extract what is good and reject what is hasty or 
mistaken. 


St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


SAPPHO: AND ALCAEUS 


Epcar Lopet and Denys Pace: Poetarium Lesbiorum Fragmenta. Pp. 
xxxvili+ 338. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Cloth, 50s. net. 

D. L. Pace: Sappho and Alcaeus. An introduction to the study of ancient 
Lesbian poetry. Pp. ix+340. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Cloth, 
425. net. 

Anyone who first learned to know the new fragments of Alcaeus and Sappho in 
the form given them by E. Diehl (Supplementum Lyricum, ed. 3, 1917), and who 
knows how hard it is to remember just how much of any given poem is actually 
attested by the papyri, will be able to set a true value upon the service to 
scholarship which Mr. Lobel performed in publishing his editions of Sappho 
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and Alcaeus (Clarendon Press, 1925 and 1927 respectively). By his staunch 
refusal to succumb to the urge (which most scholars seem to find irresistible) 
to perform miracles of plastic surgery upon his hideously mutilated patients, 
he brought us face to face with facts which the then current editions (J. M. 
Edmonds’ Lyra Graeca, i, and Diehl’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, i) had uninten- 
tionally done much to conceal from all but the most critical students ; and so he 
provided the indispensable foundation for all future work on Sappho and 
Alcaeus. In his introductions, too, Lobel collected a great deal of invaluable 
information about the linguistic usages of the two poets ; but it was unfortunate 
for the later development of Sapphic (and to a less extent of Alcaean) scholar. 
ship, especially in this country, that his reflections on that information should 
have led him to make extensive and rigid inferences about the nature of the 
Lesbian vernacular circa 600 B.c. (this would have been perilous even if con- 
temporary epigraphic evidence had been available as a control), and that in 
classifying the grammatical forms ascribed to his two authors he should have 
used such question-begging terms as ‘normal’ for those derived from his as- 
sumed vernacular and ‘abnormal’ for forms which were found also in literary 
dialects (especially the epic). He therefore condemned certain attested forms, 
and even some poems (notably the then newly discovered poem on the 
wedding of Hector and Andromache, Sappho’s authorship of which depends 
upon better external evidence than is available for any of her other poems), as 
not attributable to Sappho—although even with the discoveries at Oxyrhynchus 
and elsewhere in Egypt the known texts of the two poets were (and still are) 
only a tiny fraction of the works ascribed to them in antiquity. Other less 
critical, but still serious, objections to his work were his treatment of the frag- 
ments quoted by later writers, which were mostly printed without their con- 
texts, in spite of the examples which other editors of fragments (not least 
Edmonds) had already set, his failure to print the testimonia dealing with the 
poets’ lives and works (here again Edmonds was, and is, indispensable), and 
the cumbersome system of reference which he imposed upon his text of Sappho. 
(Alcaeus received better treatment in this respect, since each fragment was 
allotted a consecutive number, printed in the margin in bold type.) 

Since 1927 there have been considerable increases in our knowledge of the 
texts, thanks mainly to Lobel himself, and the first volume of Professor Pfeiffer’s 


Callimachus has set a new standard for editors of texts which depend partly 
upon the papyri and partly upon quotations; hence the news that Professor | 


Page was to be associated with Mr. Lobel in preparing a new edition of Sappho 
and Alcaeus roused the liveliest hopes of a work which would not only bring 
together all that can now be known about the text of those authors, but also 


provide a new and firm starting-point for research into the history of early 


Greek literature. 
The volume edited jointly by Lobel and Page contains a critical text of the 


; known fragments of Sappho (pp. 3-110) and Alcaeus (111-291), together with} 
a small number of fragments which cannot be ascribed with certainty to either! 


(292-7) ; a ‘Manuscriptorum catalogus’ (including only papyri and an ostra- 
con—pp. ix-xi) and a series of concordances with earlier editions (xii—xxxvii), 


the value of which would have been enhanced if Edmonds’s Lyra Graeca had | 


been included, precede the text, and full indices verborum follow it. The appear- 
ance of the text differs only in detail from that which is already familiar from 


Lobel’s earlier editions : the fragments of Sappho are disposed as far as possible 
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according to books (i-viii and Epithalamia), with a section for fragments 
inerti libri, whereas those of Alcaeus are disposed according to the papyri which 
contain them (denoted respectively by the letters A-I, K-T, V, X), followed 
by a small group arranged according to their book numbers, and by a much 
larger collection of fragments incerti libri (lettered Z). Sappho fragments which 
are known only from quotations and are assignable to books are put after the 
papyrus fragments of that book and numbered ‘1 (2 . . .) App.’ Fortunately 
there is no need to use this system of numeration in references, since the editors 
have provided each passage with a marginal number in bold type ; this number 
they use in all references to Sappho, but for Alcaeus they use the less convenient 
letter-+-number reference (e.g. ‘F 10’ instead of ‘124”). 

Most of the texts here edited depend upon papyri discovered by Grenfell 
and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus, and available for repeated consultation by the 
editors (see their far too brief praefatio); it would therefore be the merest 
impertinence for one who has not seen the papyri to question, or even comment 
on, their readings of these papyri; it may even be too much to be surprised 
at such a comment as ‘fort. nostrae alienum’ appended to a scrap containing 
19 letters distributed over four lines (Sappho 29 (2) = P.Oxy. 1231 fr. 5), but 
this sort of thing does suggest that the old rigidity is still at work. Foreign papyri 
are another matter ; the editors do not claim to have consulted them frequently, 
and in some cases (especially the Berlin papyri) they cannot have seen the 
papyri since the late war, so it is a matter of some surprise that they can say 
quite dogmatically and without giving any reasons that a group of letters which 
were read in the Berlin papyri by Schubart in 1907 and again by Zuntz in 1938 
‘legi nequit’ (Sappho 94. 11, p. 75), and that they can print in the text of 
Sappho 95. 14 letters which Zuntz ‘non vidit’. This may be quite in order, as 
may be the inconsistent treatment of the punctuation marks in Sappho 1 and 2 
(the first has an entirely unauthentic coronis and a full set of conjectural para- 
graphoi, duly bracketed ; the second has a full set of equally conjectural para- 
graphoi, all unbracketed) ; but I cannot help feeling that I for one would be 
grateful for a little more information than the editors have vouchsafed to us 
(e.g. when did they last see the Berlin papyri, and why should we think that 
they can see better than Schubart and Zuntz?). These may be trivialities, like 
the misnomer of the book’s title (were Sappho and Alcaeus the only ‘poetae 
Lesbii’?), but when they are combined with the unsatisfactory treatment of 
the quotations (in which no advance worth mentioning has been made over 
Lobel’s earlier editions), and the failure to deal properly with the testimonia, 
serious students are bound to feel some reluctance about accepting this as the 
‘definitive’ edition which some people have called it. It is clear that ‘Lobel 
and Page’ must at once supersede all previous editions of the two poets, but it 
is inevitable in all the circumstances that our verdict must be that it raises 
almost as many doubts as it sets at rest. 

Page’s book on Sappho and Alcaeus is a companion to Poetarum Lesbiorum 
Fragmenta (‘P.L.F.’ henceforward), and it is advisable that those who read 
Page’s book should have P.L.F. at their elbow for reference ; thanks, however, 
to the full concordances which Page provides in his first index, readers should 
be able to follow his arguments fairly well if they have access to Diehl and Bergk. 
Part i is devoted to Sappho (pp. 3-146), and is divided into two sections. The 
first (3-109) deals with twelve poems, covering practically all the poems by 
Sappho of which it is possible to gain any coherent idea. Each of these poems is 
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dealt with in the same way; first the text is set out (not always exactly as in 
P.L.F,; Page is properly more liberal about admitting supplements), and then 
we have a translation, a commentary on points of detail, and a more general 
interpretation (in the case of the Copenhagen/Milan fragments naming Cleis 
the commentary and interpretation are combined). These detailed studies are 
followed by a second section (110-46) on “The Contents and Character of 
Sappho’s Poetry’, in which Page discusses such matters as the number of books 
into which the Alexandrian edition of Sappho’s works was divided and the 
distribution of the poems among the books, the new bibliographical fragment 
(P.Oxy. 2294), the Epithalamians, the parts played by the gods (especially 
Aphrodite) and by heroes and heroines in Sappho’s poetry, her allusions to 
political and domestic matters, and especially the awkward question of Sappho’s 
personality and her relation to the puellae populares to whom she addressed many 
of her poems. 

Any attempt to solve the problems which the life and works of Sappho pre- 
sent to the modern student must begin with an explicit recognition that the 
available evidence is ludicrously insufficient to justify any firm conclusions, 
either about the facts (e.g. not even the ancient world, with all her works 
available to it, seems to have been able to solve the cardinal question whether 
Sappho was indeed a practising homosexual) or about the meaning of those 
facts (e.g. if Sappho was a Lesbian in the modern sense, did any stigma attach 
to her or her partners in her own society ?). Page sees that most of the rhetoric 
expended in the last eighty years or so on arguing that since Sappho was a lady 
of good family and high social standing (but was she? As Page shows, the 
evidence will hardly take us so far), she must have been virtuous in our sense 
of the word, is so much waste of effort; and he is quite right to urge that we 
should return from ‘modern fancies’ to ‘traditional facts’ in our assessment of 
her work and personality. As long as he sticks to this principle, he seems to me 
to be on ground where we can safely follow him, and many features in our 
inherited picture of Sappho disappear ; but for full acceptance his work should 
satisfy two conditions—he should be absolutely fair to the originators of the 
modern fancies which we are invited to shun, and he should avoid falling into 
the same error of fancifulness which he castigates in others. Of his failure to 
observe these conditions, his treatment of the poem beginning ¢aiverai po 
kjvos ... (fr. 31 P.L.F.) provides a classic example; on the one hand he is 
astonishingly (I had almost written ‘shockingly’) violent in his condemnation 
of the views of those with whom he disagrees (notably Wilamowitz, Snell, and 


Bowra), without taking due care to ensure that the views which he ascribes to | 


them bear full resemblance to the views which they have actually expressed 


(Bowra is the worst sufferer), and on the other hand he makes the altogether | 


unfounded assumption that in late-seventh-century Lesbos young men and 
young women could associate freely with one another on general social occa- 
sions. But a more serious difficulty remains behind. Sappho is pre-eminently an 


emotional rather than an intellectual writer, and the impact of her poetry is | 


bound to vary according to the susceptibility of the reader to the kinds of 
effect which it was intended to produce. Thus aesthetic judgements are the 
only ones possible in dealing with Sappho; and though it remains true that 
de gustibus non disputandum, yet it must be said that few lovers of poetry are likely 
to be satisfied with Page’s views of Sappho as a poet. It is perhaps not inexpli- 


cable, or even unreasonable, that he should react against the millennial praises | 
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lavished on the Aphrodite poem and on ¢aiverai pou. . ., but the new poem oi 
ty inmiwv . . . does not labour under the same prejudice, and those who find 
the last stanza of the poem almost intolerably moving can only feel that Page’s 
comment, “This stanza was either a little fanciful or a little dull’ (57), goes far 
to confirm a suspicion, based on many other indications throughout his treat- 
ment of Sappho, that Page is rather out of his depth with Sappho and knows it. 
It is a relief to turn from the violences, the uncertainties (most clearly shown 
by the long quotation from J. Addington Symonds on pp. 140-2), and the 
insensitivities of Page’s treatment of Sappho to the calm and scholarly atmo- 
sphere of Part ii (147-317), in which he deals first with the political, and then 
with the non-political, poems of Alcaeus. His account of the historical back- 
ground (both political and literary) of Alcaeus’ works is certain to be recog- 
nized as a most important contribution to our knowledge of that hitherto all 
but unknown period, and his attitude to Alcaeus the poet shows just that 
sympathy which is so conspicuously (and to readers of his Alcman so sur- 
prisingly) lacking in his treatment of Sappho; indeed almost the only points 
which I have marked for comment in this section are a quite uncalled-for sneer 
at the ‘simple chatter’ of Sappho and her friends (p. 230), and the excessive 
devotion to Lobel’s linguistic canons which produces on one and the same page 
(287) the rejection of a supplement xypdra by Diehl (‘but the acc. sing. in 
Lesbian is ypda ’) and the observation that in this poem Alcaeus has twice used 
forms ‘alien to the Lesbian dialect’ (yatas, vSwp). The metrical appendix 
depends heavily upon Miss Dale’s articles in the Classical Quarterly for 1950-1, 
and I can only say that after trying to make sense of it I am farther than ever 
from being converted to the new doctrine; the note on the dialect is useful as a 
collection of facts, but is vitiated by such unproved (and unprovable) assertions 
as ‘The Aeolic of Sappho and Alcaeus is not a literary dialect; it reflects (re- 
viewer’s italics) normal Lesbian usage of the time’. The so-called ‘English’ 
index contains little but proper names (none later than Himerius) ; it would 
have been helpful if names of modern scholars could also have been included. 
Space forbids comment on many points of detail—supplements and con- 
jectures too readily accepted (when the author’s own) or too abruptly rejected 
(when suggested by someone else), question-begging epithets and adverbs 
(e.g. ‘ironically’, p. 135), and even downright inaccuracies (e.g. the statement 
on p. 5 that Aphrodite is Hephaestus’ wife in JI. xviii. 389 [her name is given 
as Charis ib. 382], the misquotation of P.Oxy. 2294 at the top of p. 117, the 
extraordinary slip by which mollis is taken with flamma at Aen. iv. 66, quoted 
on p. 29, n. 2)—but even if they were set out at length, they would make very 
little difference ; our gratitude to Professor Page for his masterly treatment of 
Alcaeus may be allowed to compensate for our doubts about his views on 
Sappho. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES 


BERTRAND HEMMERDINGER: Essai sur V’histotre du texte de Thucydide. Pp. 
75; 8 plates. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1955. Paper, goo fr. 

HEMMERDINGER’s greatest contribution to the history of the text of Thucydides 
has been his discovery that Parisinus 1734 (H) contains much of value before 
vi. 92. 5, the point at which it begins to figure in Hude’s apparatus. Most of the 
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information on H which he gives in Chapter vi of this essay is now familiar to 
us from the apparatus of vol. iv of the Budé edition, but he adds a theory of the 
place of H in the stemma which, whether right or wrong, is certainly right in 
principle in so far as (unlike Luschnat’s stemma) it unties H from the leading. 
strings of B. Confirmation of this principle may be seen in the fact, not men. 
tioned by Hemmerdinger and apparently unnoticed by de Romilly and 
Luschnat, that in i. 2. 2 davoia, the reading of P.Hamb. 163 (aapaoxevjj codd.) 
is recorded as a variant by H. 

This essay is a lively and readable book, characterized by great economy of 
statement. It contains much of interest on the history of Greek texts in general 
(pp. 15-18, 33-46), new information on the Cassellanus S (pp. 45-46), and new 
evidence for the identification of ‘Marcellinus’ with the ‘Marcellus’ of Gregory 
of Corinth (pp. 61-63). Its principal theses are stated with clarity and firm. 
ness, but provoke more questions than they answer and are not adequately 
suppoxted by the evidence adduced. They are: 

1. Thucydides himself used one roll of papyrus for what is now Book i and 
one for each of the nine war-years 431-423, Books ii—iv being constituted at 
Alexandria by uniting each trio of original rolls into one new roll. 

What, then, has happened in Books v—viii? And what of the nine-book and 
thirteen-book divisions mentioned in antiquity ? Hemmerdinger has discussed 
these difficulties in R.E.G. Ixi. 104 ff., but he seems there to be suggesting ways 
in which we might explain them away if his thesis were certain. The thesis, 
however, rests on the placing of the ‘signature’ dv Oovxvdidns Evveyparber; 
and since there is no signature at ii. 47. 1, iv. 116. 3, or, above all, i. 146, I see 
no grounds for supposing any necessary connexion between Thucydides’ own 
division of his work and the divisions made at Alexandria or elsewhere, and 
still less for supposing that the Alexandrians applied a uniform arithmetical 
rule to all authors or to all parts of one author. 

2. Aristophanes of Byzantium edited Thucydides at Alexandria. Since it 
was not known until the publication of P.Amh. ii. 12 that Aristarchus had 
written a commentary on Herodotus, we should not be surprised if Aristophanes 
edited Thucydides. Aristophanes compiled Arrixai A€Eers and Aaxwvixai yAdo- 
oat, and in the papyri and manuscripts of Thucydides non-Attic forms are 
sometimes corrected to Attic and (in proper names and documents) non- 
Laconian to Laconian. 

I hope I have not summarized this argument unfairly. It is not very strong, 
and it is not strengthened by the inclusion among Aaxwuixai yAdooat of i. 59. 2 
AépSa F', Aépdou Frrcett; (cf. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. i. 561). 

3. A copy of the Alexandrian text was made at the Ptolemaeum at Athens, 
Attic numerals being substituted for Milesian throughout. After the fire of 48 


B.c. Alexandria made a fresh copy from the Ptolemaeum text, substituting | 
Milesian numerals for Attic. For the details of this argument the reader must | 


refer to Hemmerdinger’s article in S.J.F.C. (N.s.), xxv. 89 ff. 

The general belief that numbers were commonly represented by numerals in 
ancient literary texts must not pass unquestioned. The fact that Galen (C.M.6. 
Vv. 10. 2. 1, p. 156) found 4 for rerdpry in his oldest texts of a passage of Hippo- 
crates is less important than the fuss he made about it; his reference, in this 
connexion, to a special set of medical symbols (cf. ibid., p. 76) is noteworthy. 
Many numbers in Thucydides are demonstrably corrupt, and in some cases 
(not all) the assumption of visual error or misunderstanding in the transcrip- 
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tion of numerals suggests a plausible emendation. From the standpoint of sense 
alone, there are usually equally plausible alternatives ; and if we give preference 
to an alternative dictated by an assumption, we cannot then use it to prove the 
truth of the assumption. If we add to the known corruptions of numbers the 
large number which must be corrupt but are unquestioned because we have no 
grounds for questioning them, we may conclude that that proportion of the 
whole which is constituted by cases which seem positively to demand explana- 
tion as confusion between Attic and Milesian numerals is no higher than chance 
makes it. Numbers are liable to corruption because alternative numbers make 
sense in a way in which other alternatives do not. In ‘twenty pigeons flew out 
of the trees’ the sense inhibits the corruption of ‘pigeons’ to ‘pigs’ and helps to 
restore the original if the mistake has been made; but no such consideration 
inhibits the corruption of ‘twenty’ to ‘thirty’ or arouses suspicion in a subse- 
quent editor, so that the mistake, once made, is incorrigible. 

4. The latest common ancestor of C, 8, and the sources of B;; and Hj; was 
copied, not later than the fifth century a.p., from an exemplar which had c. 
110 letters per column. In ii. 43. 6 (wera Tod ev 7H C, év 7G pera rod B) the copyist 
of the archetype mistakenly repeated év 7@ from the beginning of the column 
he had just copied (év 7@ Civ KrA.) ; viii. 93. 1 To €v TH Tetparet B and viii. 23. 4 
(mapémAer) emi tHhv “Avticoav cai Myévpvav C £ are similarly explained, but in 
the latter case the source of B,;; removed the intrusive words. 

Hemmerdinger can cite only one known papyrus with so small a column, 
P.S.I. 1164; this is Christian, and so are the nearest parallels cited. The three 
passages treated as evidence for the 110-letter column all admit of other 
explanations; ii. 43. 6 is a conflation (cf. vii. 7. 3), vill. 93. I an intrusive gloss 
(note 7d), and viii. 23. 4 an error caused by homoeoarcton which tells us nothing 
about size of columns. 

5. H and the leaves (c,, f,, m,) by which lesses in C, F, and M were made 
good were written by Theodore Metochites, who also possessed A. A note in A 
by one Theodore informs us that he found thirteen leaves missing €€ axpas and 
supplied the deficiency in his own hand. Since the original leaves of A are all 
there, Theodore must have written in A a note which he intended to write in 
another manuscript. In M there are in fact twelve leaves written in a later 
hand. This hand and those of H, C, and f, are all identifiable as Theodore’s ; 
the expression ‘by my own hand’ suggests that he was a person of importance, 
and Metochites is known (p. 44) to have had a high regard for Thucydides. 

Twelve leaves are not thirteen, and the lost leaves in M were not all lost 
eé dxpas. We could explain away these minor inaccuracies on Theodore’s part 
if it were clear that m, was copied from A, but it was not; it shares with BH 
many errors not in A (e.g. i. 132. 5 dpxos for adpynyds). These objections, how- 
ever, are trivial beside the fact that ff. 1 and 8 in m, are not by the same hand 
as the remaining ten leaves ; Hude made the distinction, Luschnat also makes it, 
and my own photographs confirm it. M, therefore, is not the manuscript to 

which Theodore’s note refers. 

As for the identity of what are prima facie five hands — Theodore’s, m,, in 
ff. 1 and 8, c,, f,, and H—Hemmerdinger’s photographs do not absolutely 
preclude it, since we cannot easily set limits a priori to the variety which may be 
exhibited by one hand, but each of the five shows marked characteristics which 
are absent from the others. 


University of St. Andrews K. J. DOVER 
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PLATO’S PHAEDO 


R. Hackrortn: Plato’s Phaedo. Translated with Introduction and Com. 
mentary. Pp. 200. Cambridge: University Press, 1955. Cloth, 215. net, 


Proressor HackrorTH follows the same plan with the Phaedo as previously 
with the Phaedrus, dividing his translation into twenty-two sections most of 
which are followed by detailed commentary. His thorough examination of 
numerous difficulties will be highly valued by all serious students of the dialogue 
whether they agree or disagree with his solutions. 

The translation serves very well as the first line of the commentary ; in itself 
it is not the most readable of those now available. I select the following points 
for brief mention. At 58 a 8 ‘sent’ is possibly a misprint (éuovor). At 64 b 5 
‘want to die’ means rejecting Burnet on @avardo (‘are as good as dead’)— 
but I still prefer Burnet’s view since he seems to have a juster appreciation of the 
expression peAérn Gavdrov (and the like) than Hackforth’s rendering ‘training 
for death’ appears to imply. At 68 b ‘if you see a man about to die complaining’ 
should be compared with, for example, Tredennick’s ‘distressed at the prospect 
of dying’. At 80 c 6 the xai of éav . . . xai (‘even if’) is ignored; it tells against 
Hackforth’s interpretation of the passage quite apart from his questionable 
view of xapiévrws as ‘ “‘in a favourable condition” (sc. to preservation)’. At 
81 d 2 ‘would produce’ (mapéxovrar) exaggerates Socrates’ alleged ‘non-com- 
mittal attitude’ towards the existence of ‘ghostly apparitions’. At g1 c ‘like a 
bee that wouldn’t disappear until it had left its sting’ looks like a mistaken 
attempt to improve on the Greek. At 94 d ‘heart’ is surely a mistake for ‘soul’ in 
‘if he had regarded the heart as an attunement’. 

Among passages discussed in ‘Additional Notes’, 62 a is taken to mean that 
(a) suicide is always sinful despite the fact that (b) death is sometimes prefer- 
able to life. But there is nothing in the Greek to suggest that (5) is subordinate 
to (a) ; and though Socrates considers (a) is tenable, I find no indication that 
he either accepts it himself or wishes Simmias to accept it. On 69 a, b, c Hack- 
forth agrees with Bluck’s explanation, except on the matter of expending 
wisdom to buy (more) wisdom; he rejects this notion as meaningless though 
apparently admitting that it is present on a literal interpretation of the text. 

The introduction presents the historic Socrates as primarily a sceptic who 
(literally and without irony) ‘knew nothing save his own ignorance’. In spite of 
this, Socrates is also described as very sure of two doctrines: he ‘preached’ (a) 
the duty of man to practise ‘the tendance of his soul’, and (4) the reality of 
ethical (non-separable) universals. On Hackforth’s view the tendance of soul 
did not need to be recommended by a doctrine of a future life—Socrates, he 
thinks, was particularly agnostic on the question of survival—whereas Plato’s 
more exacting demand for ‘flight from the body’ required to be justified by a 
doctrine of immortality. (It is not at all clear that there really is any essential 
difference between Socratic ‘tendance’ and Platonic ‘flight’; both seem to be 

other-worldly doctrines.) Thus for Hackforth the fictitious elements in the 
Phaedo include the unhesitating belief in immortality placed in the mouth of 
Socrates, along with Orphic-Pythagorean views which only began to influence 
Plato long after Socrates’ death. In consequence all the arguments for im- 
mortality are Platonic, not Socratic; and the most important objection—that 
of Cebes—is also of Plato’s own devising. It is not difficult to agree that the 
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main purpose of the Phaedo ‘is to extend and deepen . . . the essential teaching 
of Socrates’ (p. 3). But is that what Plato was doing when he ‘transformed’ (p. 
4) it into something very different? In one passage (p. 16) Hackforth himself 
gems to doubt whether Plato did Socrates a service, or on the contrary de- 
tracted from the grandeur of the supposedly Socratic disinterestedness, by 
ascribing to his master the belief in immortality and its moral sanctions. At the 
same time the second item of Socrates’ knowledge was developed by Plato 
under the influence of Pythagorean mathematics into the general theory of 
transcendent Forms which, in Hackforth’s view, do not appear in Plato until 
Crat., Phaedo, and Symp. Socrates himself ‘had no metaphysical doctrine what- 
ever’; and in the earlier dialogues of Plato, including Euthyphro and Meno, the 
Forms are still ‘immanent’ only (p. 10). In the Phaedo itself, though mentioned 
at 65 d, they are not plainly transcendent until after 74 b (p. 50). Hackforth’s 
support for the old view that the Forms were immanent (universalia in re) 
before they became transcendent is very welcome. But it is a trifle disconcerting 
to read later (pp. 143-4) that ‘in the Phaedo . . . the Forms are not themselves 
immanent’. What are they, then, at 65 d? Apparently ‘transcendent’, though the 
language used of them does not explicitly make them such. I would suggest that 
this consideration makes the interpreter’s effort to exclude transcendent Forms 
from Euthyphro, Meno, and other early dialogues appear rather pointless; the 
ingenious attempts to show that the language is non-committal as regards 
‘transcendence’ shed no light on the history of Plato’s thought. 

Hackforth suggests that the Phaedo was composed in the interval between 
Plato’s return from Sicily and the foundation of the Academy. It was followed 
by Symp. in which Plato ‘deliberately avoided asserting a belief in individual 
immortality’ (p. 21) possibly because of ‘a dissatisfaction with the proof offered 
in the Phaedo’. This deliberate silence would seem to indicate something very 
different from the ‘relapse into temporary scepticism’ alleged in Hackforth’s 
article in C.R. 1950, pp. 43-45. Was the dissatisfaction also temporary? 
Hackforth seems now disposed to admit that the arguments of the Phaedo, or 
some of them, are in all probability recommended again in Rep. 611 b. 

Except for the ‘factual framework’ the contribution of the historic Socrates 
to the discussion appears here to be insignificant. Like the hostility to the flesh 
and the theory of Forms, the doctrine of anamnesis is pronounced ‘original 
with Plato’; so too Socrates’ disappointment with ‘Ionian science’ was ‘essen- 
tially the same’ as Plato’s own attitude, and in fact the specific difficulties 
mentioned by Socrates in the Phaedo appear all to be ascribed to Plato, who is 
also the author of their solution by a ‘new method’ and a ‘new view of causality’. 
Thus (p. 131) it was Plato, not Socrates, who at this stage despaired of the 
mp@tos mAovds, the discovery of the Final Cause and of its detailed working. 
There are some good and convincing, though brief, statements of the anti- 
Burnet-Taylor point of view; but the problem of the precise debt owed by 
Plato to Socrates still awaits a comprehensive solution. 

Hackforth always seeks to be scrupulously fair in arguing the case for his own 
views ; sometimes indeed his detachment is such that the reader may be left 
in some doubt on the question what his views really are. This is particularly so 
with the passages dealing with soul as an ‘attunement’. Nevertheless, I offer 
some brief comments on the two fallacies which he tentatively detects (p. 120) 
in Socrates’ answer to Simmias. Firstly, Hackforth thinks that a distinction 
should have been made between a ‘containing’ attunement (soul, in this 
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instance) and a ‘contained’ attunement (the virtue of the soul), so that two sou 
could still be regarded as differing in respect of virtue even if soul is an attune. 
ment. It seems to me, however, that no ‘attunement’, as described by Simmias 
and Socrates, can ‘contain’ anything; soul, if an attunement, is completely 
contained by, wholly bound up with, the bodily elements. Secondly, Hackforth 
objects that at 94 a Socrates ought not to have withdrawn the ‘provisional’ 
assumption of 93 b, that one attunement can be more exact than another. I do 
not see that the assumption is ever withdrawn ; 94 a refers not to any and every 
attunement but to an attunement which is ‘zavreAds adro tobro, viz. attune 
ment’. It is this latter very special kind of attunement to which soul would 
belong if soul were an attunement, a kind which does not admit of degrees, since 
one soul is just as much soul as another ; the other attunements, like those ex. 
hibited by the works of craftsmen, are clearly capable of differing in degree, 
The note that ‘most people would never have heard of the doctrine’ pro- 
pounded by Simmias (p. 103) seems also to betray some misunderstanding ; on 
this point I would refer to C.R. 1939, pp. 2-3. 

It is in dealing with some features of the ‘final argument’ and its pre- 
liminaries that Hackforth adopts his most positive tone. The method of 
hypothesis is taken to be a method of constructing arguments (Adyor) upon 
hypotheses or postulates (Adyou, iobéceis), Adyou being translated ‘propositions’ 
at 99 e, 100 a. P. 138 raises hopes of a different interpretation by describing Adyo 
as imperfect mental images, as opposed to the sensible images of the physicists; 
the Adyou and dzofécers would, then, be in the first place the subjective correlates 
(‘obscurer conceptions’ —N. R. Murphy—requiring revision) of the indepen- 
dent objective realities called Forms. But at this point the influence of R. 
Robinson’s ‘logical’ interpretation asserts itself. The resulting ‘conjectural’ 
reconstruction (very different from Robinson’s) is not impressive for its logical 
doctrine ; some details (on p. 140, in particular) seem to me impossible. But to 
proceed, it is contended that the method belies the promise of 95 e by account- 
ing not for the generation and decay of substances, but merely for the origin 
and loss of their attributes. It is held that the distinction in 102 c, d is between, 
on the one hand, concrete substances like Simmias, mere ‘subjects’ devoid of 
attributes, which can ‘contain’ opposite characters simultaneously, and, on the 
other hand, transcendent Forms (and immanent forms) which cannot. But 
‘a lump of snow’ is also a ‘concrete subject’ (like that mere ‘container’, Sim- 
mias). Why is it pronounced unable to ‘contain’ heat and cold together? 
Since Hackforth denies the presence of any distinction between essential and 
accidental attributes he would seem to have no answer to this question. 

Basing himself on 102 d (and despite wapovoia in 100 d 5) Hackforth holds 
that the Forms are not immanent but are sharply distinguished from ‘the cor- 
responding immanent characters’, which he calls ‘forms’ without the initial 
capital. He is very confident that during part of the final argument (i.e. I take 
it, from 105 c g to eg) soul is one of these immanent forms, a quality or attri- 
bute, not a substance. Everywhere else in the dialogue soul is of course a ‘thing’ ; 
and the view that the argument even temporarily ‘implies’ that soul is not a 
thing but a ‘form’ (the only one which is not perishable) does not seem to be 
made out. No other interpretation is seriously considered ; for example, the 
view that aAd’ drra in 104 c 8 refers to things, not forms (Burnet on d 1) is 
denied without discussion (p. 151, n. 5); and a different translation of 104 d 
(on which much depends) is perfectly possible, indeed, in my view, preferable. 
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The case for regarding the soul as no more a form than snow is a form seems 
to be too lightly dismissed. 

Much else of interest and importance must here be passed over. There are a 
few slips : p. 58, it is inaccurate to say that Homer ‘speaks of the departing soul 
assmoke (J/. xxiii. 100)’ ; p. 63, the dialogue cannot reflect views current ‘at the 
end of the fourth century’ (my italics). 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


PLATO’S THEORY OF ‘BEING’ 


R. Lortaux: L’étre et la forme selon Platon. Essai sur la dialectique platoni- 
cenne. Pp. 227. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. Paper, 145 B. fr. 


SincE writers like Gilson have declared that Plato was interested in the essence 
of things and not in their existence, Father Loriaux here examines Plato’s 
dialectic to discover exactly what his theory of ‘being’ was. In Part i (three of 
the four chapters of which are reprinted from R. Phil. de Louvain, February 
1952), he discusses what he calls Plato’s ‘ascending dialectic’. The ovata of a 
thing, he says, is the Form, but the Form ‘explicitly regarded’ as something that 
exists en soi: hence Plato is not concerned solely with essence (pp. 9, 21%). 
Indeed the Republic, with a ‘conscious allusion’ in the words 6 éo7t (507 b) to 
this attribution of being to Forms in the Phaedo, uses this very attribution to 
‘prove’ the existence of a supreme Being, just as the Phaedo used the érwvupia 
of sensibles with the names of intelligibles to prove the existence of Forms. 
Assimilated to the adré 76 xadov of the Symposium, this Being becomes ‘the 
Good’. 6 éo7 as applied to the objects of dialectic in the Republic refers simul- 
taneously to essence and existence. Sidvova fails to acknowledge the Lire 
supreme just because, though its objects are Forms, it does not recognize them 
as existing en soi. ‘Descending dialectic’, designed to classify all existents, does 
not deduce them from the supreme Being, but accepts the results of the ‘ascent’, 
which it presupposes (pp. 143-4, 156). The different perspective of this ‘new 
method’ reveals problems hitherto unrecognized, particularly the inter- 
relationship between Forms, and though the Forms remain existants en soi, they 
are treated as related as genera to species, and interest is focused on their 
essence. The ‘metaphysical’ dialogues— Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus 
—reflect the ‘descending’ method in their approach to the one-many problem 
within the world of Forms. The ‘descent’ suggests inter alia that not all Forms 
have the same degree of reality (p. 129), and that sensa, at the bottom, are still 
real as participating, albeit indirectly, in the class of things that ‘are’ (p. 171, 
cf. 131-2); but treating the participation of Forms in the supreme Being as 
comparable to that of any Form in any essence, it further obscures the distinc- 
tion, never adequately recognized, between essence and existence. 

This interesting study incorporates much useful discussion of particular 
passages, and presents a clear-cut and consistent schematization of Plato’s 
work. Yet some vital points are either barely argued or just assumed. Does 
Plato try to ‘prove’ the existence of the Good ? Surely he takes its existence for 
granted, and merely suggests its nature symbolically. Again, is the Good to be 
identified with Being in the sense required by Loriaux’s ‘proof’? It gives to the 
objects of knowledge 76 elvai re Kai riv ovoiar, but is probably not itself zo efva 
any more than it is odaia (509 b) ; and if one could pass to this Being immediately 
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from any ‘one Form alone’ (p. 104), why does the Republic suggest that 
there are in fact many ‘steps’ in the ‘ascent’ (511 b) ? Then Loriaux identifies 
the Republic ‘descent’ with the dvaipecis of the Phaedrus ; but does acceptance of 
the results of the ‘ascent’ sufficiently explain why, in ‘dividing’, Plato does not 
begin from the Good? Then again, does Plato’s ‘marked preference’ for aes. 
thetic and moral Forms, and the fact that the Socrates of the Parmenides, what. 
ever the outcome, has had doubts about admitting Forms of all things, ‘suffice 
to show that Socrates does not accord the same degree of reality to all the 
Forms’? And why the Theaetetus, Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus should be 
singled out for special description as ‘metaphysical’ dialogues, I cannot imagine, 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the examination of numerous 
passages containing the phrase 6 éo7 or related expressions. But all this would 
have been much more valuable if supported by general consideration of the 
reasons that Plato gives for his dissatisfaction with sensibles as objects of 
knowledge. These reasons are likely to reveal what he wanted his Forms to 
possess. Of course he claimed that Forms exist, but his approach to existence 
was surely via essence. The trouble with sensa was that they are relative, 
relational, changing, and never pure (Symposium 211 a, Phaedo 83 b, Republic 
479 a sq.), and Plato wanted to posit pure essences as objects of pure vois. Of 
course he regarded these essences as real, but the passages that I have cited, in 
addition to the ambiguity of his use of efvar, suggest that for him essence and 
existence were much the same thing. (Phaedo 78 d and Republic 509 b do not in 
fact, as Loriaux suggests on pp. 27 and 34, make a clear distinction between 
ovoia and efvac; here as elsewhere essence and existence are but two facets of 
the same jewel. The real distinction is between ovata and 76 pu) efvar, 479 c.) li 
might have been helpful if Loriaux had indicated how he himself would dis- 
tinguish essence from existence. 

One other point: I cannot find that at Parmenides 136 a—c Parmenides 
‘prétend déduire a priori toute la configuration du monde, dés le moment ow !’on 
pose en principe soit l’existence soit l’inexistence de l’Un ou d’une quelconque des 
Formes’ (p. 140: my italics). 

Despite these objections, the book is stimulating, and not least in its approach 
to the later dialogues. It is clearly written, and fully documented. There is a 
two-page bibliography (preponderantly French), and a five-page table of the 
principal references to Plato’s text, but no other index. I have found no 
misprints. 


Queen Mary College, London R. S. BLUCK 


PLATONIC INTERPRETATIONS 


ARTHUR AHLVERS: Zahl und Klang bei Platon. Interpretationsversuche | 
zur Hochzeitszahl im ‘Staat’ und zu der Tonleiter und den regularen | 


Polyedern im “Timaios’. (Noctes Romanae, 6.) Pp. 68. Bern: Paul 
Haupt, 1952. Paper, 6.75 Sw. fr. 


Dr. AHLveERs offers his interpretation of a proverbially obscure passage in the 
Republic and of two passages in the Timaeus. 


For the Number (Rep. viii. 545 c ff.) he elects to follow Diés, Le nombre de } 


Platon (1936). The whole tendency of Diés’s essay, by which a purely mathe- 
matical explanation is given of the dpiOuds yewuerpuxds, seems much more con- 
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yincing than Adam’s commentary and Appendix i to Book viii in his edition of 
the Republic. When Adam writes (vol. ii, p. 208) “The number is 7@ ovr 
yewpleTpLKos, for it measures an aeon of the Universe, of which the Earth is 

’, he offers, along with his own (not Plato’s) words 7@ évrt, an interpreta- 
tion unsupported by the context. 

Ahlvers, then, takes the Number to be 12,960,000, and the dvo dppoviat 
composing it to be (a) 367 x 100? made up of the factors 

(3X3 4)(3X3%4)(5X5X4)(5X5X4) 
and (b) (48 x 100) (27 X 100) made up of 
(4X4 X3)(5X5X4)(3X3X3)(5X5X4). 

Diés is, understandably, not prepared to venture into an interpretation of 
Plato’s meaning. Ahlvers stresses the factors 3, 4, 5 composing the Number, and 
suggests that it is they, rather than the complete Number, which are connected 
with the recurring periods at which children are to be produced in the ideal 
state. But it is perhaps a little awkward that at the same time he wishes 
12,960,000, which he sees also as the apuBpuos 7éAetos of the Feiov yevvnrdv, to be 
interpreted as days making up a World-Year of 36,000 years, for here the factors 
are of no importance. 

The first of Ahlvers’s Timaeus passages is concerned with the division of the 
World-Soul into harmonic intervals (35 b ff.). Ahivers combats the usual views 
that the Third was not recognized by the Greeks as a musical consonance, 
and that the scale of the Timaeus is fixed by considerations extraneous to music. 
He believes, that the Third is to be found in this scale, and offers a new inter- 
pretation of the words ra re diAdova Kat tpurAdova Siacrypara (36 a 1) which 
are usually taken to mean the intervals between 1, 2, 4, 8 and 1, 3, 9, 27 re- 
spectively. The reader must here bear in mind the A whose use to illustrate this 
passage perhaps goes back to Plato and which has 1 at its apex and 2, 4, 8 
spaced down its left limb and 3, 9, 27 down its right. Ahlvers (p. 27) interprets 
the intervals as those ‘of which each would be determined both through the 
series of powers of 2 and through the series of powers of 3, or both through the 
left and the right limb of the Lambda’; i.e. by swinging the right limb across 
under the left limb and then the left limb under the right there is produced 
the series $, 4, 2, 1, 3, 3, 7, a succession of Fifths. When, next (36a 3-5), the 
Demiurge inserts harmonic and arithmetic means within these intervals, 
Ahlvers can point to the major and minor Thirds which result. 

This ingenious, though to my mind most improbable, interpretation has to 
face the severe difficulty that Plato describes the resultant intervals not as 
Thirds but as Fifths, Fourths, and Seconds (36a 6). Ahlvers merely observes 
(p. 35) that there is no difficulty in inserting Seconds into his series of Fifths so 
as to produce Seconds and Fourths (a Second interval from one extreme of a 
Fifth being a Fourth from the other), and that Plato may have wished to con- 
ceal the Thirds, though Ahlvers does not suggest why. 

In the second Timaeus passage (53 c ff.) Ahlvers is mainly concerned to 
explain Plato’s choice of the particular two basic triangles of sides 2, 1, V3 for 
fire, air, and water, and 1, 1, v2 for earth. Ahlvers resolves the faces of the 
earth-cube, composed of triangles of the second, into triangles of the first 
type, and argues, unjustifiably in my view, that v3 is ‘the expression of the 
quarter-tone’ (p. 44). ‘As, in the world of music, analysis can be carried no 
further than to the quarter-tone, so the analysis of a world governed by musical 
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laws reaches its terminus in the geometrical symbol of the quarter-tone’ (p. 
46). Thus all four elements would be basically interchangeable. 

Ahlvers’s interpretation appears to’ be defeated by Plato’s statement (54 ¢) 
that earth cannot change into the other three elements. Anyhow, the whole 
recourse to music to explain the passage seems fanciful. Most readers will prefer 
a purely geometrical approach such as Cornford’s. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge J. R. TREVASKIS 


EUDEMUS OF RHODES 


Fritz WEHRLI: Eudemos von Rhodos. (Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte 
und Kommentar, Heft viii.) Pp. 123. Basel: Schwabe, 1955. Stiff paper, 
16 Sw. fr. 


Tuis edition follows the pattern now firmly established in previous numbers of 
Die Schule des Aristoteles—text and testimonia numbered afresh in a single series, 
apparatus criticus, and a strictly limited commentary which for the most part 
seems to aim at providing materials for a discussion of the problems raised 
rather than discussion itself. In the case of Eudemus the vast majority of the 
fragments fall into three groups—those concerned with detailed points in 
Aristotelian logic, those concerned with the arguments in Aristotle’s Physics, by 
far the largest in number, and a third group concerned with the history of 
mathematics. In the logical fragments the name of Eudemus is almost always 








cited together with that of Theophrastus, and it would appear that they usually | 


said the same thing about any particular problem. The only certain case of 
divergence is fr. 21 where Eudemus is said to have dealt more fully with a 
problem hardly zouched on by Theophrastus. 

This raises acutely the question of the relation between the writings of 
Theophrastus and Eudemus. Bochenski in La logique de Théophraste (Freiburg, 


1947), p. 125 suggested that in logic both Theophrastus and Eudemus might | 
be reproducing Aristotle’s latest doctrines not included in the Organon. To | 
Wehrli the regular conjunction of the two names suggests either that they | 
wrote in collaboration or that the authorship of manuscripts used for lecturing | 
was never certainly determined between the two of them. Eudemus’ work on | 
Physics seems to have been a somewhat abbreviated revision or restatement of | 
Aristotle’s treatise on the same subject, and it also, as Wehrli suggests, may 
have been used as a basis for lectures. Wehrli includes as his final fragment the | 
title of the Eudemian Ethics (fr. 151), without of course printing the text. He | 


suggests that Eudemus may have re-edited the Aristotelian Ethics for his own 


lectures and that this might explain the scholastic and systematic character | 
of the Eudemian Ethics in comparison with the Nicomachean. On the other | 


hand he admits there are difficulties in such a view. Eudemus may have acted 
simply as a publisher for the Ethics, as he may have done in some fashion for 
the Metaphysics. Thus Wehrli’s view of Eudemus, though tentative, is reasonable 
and indeed probable. In the background there is always the stock of manu- 
scripts used in the Lyceum for teaching and lecturing, constantly worked over 
by those who were using them. Conservative thinkers like Eudemus and 


Theophrastus might be expected to differ less amongst themselves just as they | 


would differ less than others from the teaching of the master. 
The present edition of the fragments of Eudemus will inevitably replace that 
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of L. Spengel, ed. 2, Berlin, 1870, which was admitted to be inadequate. A 
cause for complaint is the absence of the numbers of Spengel’s fragments 
alongside the new numbers of Wehrli, and the rareness.with which references 
are given by number to fragments and testimonia in Diels—Kranz, Fragmente der 
Vorsokratiker. The apparatus criticus in this last work seems not to have been 
consulted : in fr. 43. 8 and fr. 60. 25 later conjectures of Diels ought to have been 
mentioned. For fr. 150 the apparatus criticus could be improved at some six 
points by comparison with the same work, including Kern’s important change 
of éavrod to adroé in the fragment of Pherecydes, Diels—Kranz®, 7 A 8 which is 
not mentioned by Wehrli. Small textual improvements are suggested by Wehrli 
in frr. 41, 46, 86, 108, 140. 


University College, Swansea 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA 


K. Hupert, M. Pontenz: Plutarchi Moralia, vol. v, fasc. 3. Pp. 
xii+ 117. Leipzig; Teubner, 1955. Cloth, DM. 5.40. 

Tuts fascicule of the Moralia comprises Aetia physica and De primo frigido, both 
edited by K. Hubert, and De facie in orbe lunae, edited by M. Pohlenz. Besides 
text and apparatus criticus, it contains a collection of references to parallel 
and illustrative passages and to modern literature, an invaluable aid in view of 
the technical nature of much of the matter. There are also three pages of 
addenda to vol. vi, fasc. 2, with reference largely to my review in this journal, 
N.S. iv (1954), 249. 

Pohlenz has had the harder task, for the manuscript tradition of De facie is 
meagre, late, corrupt, and full of lacunae. The other two works are better pre- 
served, although Aetia physica has gaps in the last surviving chapters of the 
Greek text, caused perhaps by the same misfortune as has engulfed at least 
eight further questions now known only in a Latin version. Partly owing to this 
difference in the material, partly owing to a difference in method, plain to see 
in these two editors’ earlier contributions to the series, Pohlenz places more 
conjectures in the text than does Hubert, and is also free in his apparatus with 
suggestions for filling out the lacunae. Of the conjectures actually adopted by 
him I find that more are convincing or plausible than otherwise, as 921 A 
axris for irus (although Turnebus’ dys is not impossible) ; 921 D dompdyp<wv> 
for dire mpiaw; 921 E mpooapuveira for mpoodeirar; 921 F mayévros for zravros ; 
923 c 7 for ef; 928 D Badilovra for Badilovros ; 932 E dre 5H for dre p73 937 F 
mepirperropevwy for rrepurpeTovTwv ; 930 E [Kal] bypdrnras ; 940 D Buvbob for Bdfous. 
I feel more doubt about 921 c tocadrns for tons ; rooadrns ovens, as suggested in 
the apparatus, would be needed ; it seems impossible to be certain of restoring 
the true reading here. At 924 B 7epixopvccdpevov for mepixepavvipevov is more 
ingenious but perhaps less convincing than Emperius’ zepixp pavvipevov. At 


G. B. KERFERD 


/ 930 C ols of for dcas is clumsy: rather oi 5¢ (cf. 1054 A ovoas X° gB, ods 5€O). 


At 944 B davAds is no more certain for duAds than the old emendation puyas. 

I have noted several conjectures not assigned to their original authors: 
xetoOau at 925 F and dpuaupa at 937 B were known to Kepler and dyiv at 926 D to 
Xylander and Amyot; cai 6mwootv at 926 A goes back at least to Wyttenbach, 
ovykexpapevnv at 943 Cc to Madvig, and <as) at 921 D to A. O. Prickard (1911), 
whose two translations Pohlenz regrets his inability to consult. The only other 
suggestion by Prickard possibly worth note is év@dée for evdexa at 939 B. 


4598 .viI.1 D 
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To turn to Hubert, he rightly prints ras for ai at 951 B, wept 76 Turdpuov for face’ 
mepitTorepov Or Trepi 76 Taivapov at 954 C, HAlov [Kai] Feppdrnros at 955 A. He ” 
might well have adopted his own yuypéryre (after Xylander’s version) for _ 
dypdérnte at 952 B and dAws (Pohlenz) for duws at 950 D. At 948 D, where he | Trait 
prints ri yiv .. . puxpdrnros airiay brorWepevos, the reading of g, all othe 
manuscripts having ovciay, the latter is probably right, for the question js 
what constitutes, rather than what causes, coldness (771s éstiv ovata Kal dpyn 
Kai dais Yuyporntos Cnrodvres 948 A; contrast the use of duypdrntos airiav at | Lov 
951 F). At g15 E he places a conjecture of his own in the text: paprupe? 875 | de |: 
Aoyw TodTw Tupod Tov Tpipnvov ev Tois brokjpots Pdeobar BEATLOV, dvo¢TLyoTSTEpoy Pp. 
ovra Kal Tpopfis eharrovos Sedpevov. But the principle to be illustrated is that weak rj 
plants, not dry ones, need lighter food. The weakness of three-month wheat js ce 
that of being light in grain: avoordrepov means ‘giving a poorer return’, ie, | “es : 
crop, cf. Theophrastus, C.P. 4.13.2 epi 5€ tod icyupdrepa Kal edyvAdrepa < “ 
yiveoBat Kai voorimwrepa 7) dvooTorepa Kal mpos TIV airnow BeATiw 7%) xeipw, and oa 
ibid. 3.21.1 7a dvootimerara mpos THY avTOTOLiay Gpoiws Kal mupav Kai KpiBdr, = 
Further one should read vovrw <70d) or 7od[7w] and add a reference to CP. - 
3.21.2. 

Both editors allow several old conjectures to stand in the text, although they | wor 
have not much but antiquity to recommend them. 917 c dua oupBaivov for ca 
dua ovppevoyv might be challenged by dua ouvnppeévor, 919 B <av> airy) pon 
epaivero (for daiverar) by aizwov daveirar. At 925 B Prickard (1911) defends oils 
aipopéevn against the ‘correction’ aipoyérny. 933 C: ws Ta Oepua mapa 7a yuypi on 
Oepporepa .. . ovTw Ta Aapmpa paivecbar mapa Ta oKoTEwa pavepCwrep>a: why | thin! 
not ¢av(d7)epa? 945 B: read épyjpyw rather than épjywy for epnuor. 951 A: d 

A - & ‘ | > @ , ‘ , ¢ very 
yap aei 76 (Xylander: atria) els 6 weraBdAder 76 POerpdpevov ; Plutarch normally S tes 
writes better than this: Bernardakis’ dzav is preferable to deleting atria with | far { 
Pohlenz. i ame 

It is no detraction from the services of the editors in illuminating many | on 
dark places to say that pockets of obscurity still remain. To many they them- | ery 
selves confess. There are yet other passages where I cannot feel that all is light. welt 
For example, take 935 A, where we read, of the moon, Beppdryros od diaxaois| 5. 
ovd€ pavikod mupos aAAa vorepotd Kai aBAaBods Kal Kata dvow exovros oboa! ne 
mAnpns. The English expression ‘raging fire’ conceals the strangeness and | TI 
exaggeration of pavixov mip: since Plotinus (IV.4.31) refers to some heavenly kk 
body as being composed, according to one view, of bypov zip, the surprising E who 
mp vorepov may be right; but fire, if damp, is hardly ‘in its natural state’! ..., 
A phrase at 940B Oeppornta Kabuypaivew Kat Karapdyew... cvppryvupern | ds 
suggests that the difficulties of the sentence under discussion might be over- | cone: 
come by reading ovd€ duikrou mupds aAAd vorepot Kai aBAaBods Kai Kararvéw B orpa 
é€xovros. The cure of a passage at 948A is perhaps less uncertain. As it) }. 4 
stands it offers an inadequate account of shivering: of pév odv, rv oxadyvav| 4, pe 
Kal Tprywrvoed@v oxnpaTLopav ev Tois owWpacL KELevwr, TO pryodVv Kal TpEépeLv Kal ® the] 
ppirrew ... eyyiveoBau A€éyovres . . .. I suggest that we should read cevoyévey for | defen 
Keyevwv, in view of Timaeus 62 b: 7H cevop@ rodTw tpdpos Kai piyos éréby. | onus 
Finally 955 A: arguing for the natural coldness of earth, Plutarch points out!) j.6q 
that we cannot feel the earth that lies deep below the surface and may be), a+ 4 
considered to be earth in its purest form, de?ypa 8’ adrijs ort kavraiba mepi tds | 5. 14, 
mérpas: Todd yap €x Babous Kai ob pddiov dvacyéobat mpoBdAMdovar Kpvos. Hubert) gig 


explains €vrai#a by the word ‘Delphis’. Of course it means ‘on the earth’s sur- | 
; 





told 











vow | 
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face’. One does not need to go to Delphi to experience the discomfort of sitting 
ona cold rock. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F. H. SANDBACH 


LIBANIUS 


Lous HaRMAND: Libanius, Discours sur les Patronages. (Publications 
de la Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Clermont, 2 série, fasc. 1.) 
Pp. 210. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Paper, 1,100 fr. 


Ir is painfully obvious that this book is a thesis. With remorseless method the 
author discusses every aspect of the speech and traverses every problem which 
it has raised in the minds of previous commentators, laboriously expounding 
and confuting or confirming their several views. He has thus contrived to 
write a commentary of 164 pages on a text of 8, but he has hardly made a 
commensurate addition to our understanding of the speech. He devotes 25 
pages to its date. There are in fact no useful clues save that the emperor to 
whom it was addressed had suppressed a usurper and warded off a Gothic 
peril, had honoured Libanius with a codicil of rank, and possessed offspring to 


- succeed him. These data, as most commentators have agreed, best fit Theo- 


dosius I after the defeat of Maximus. The emperor concerned had also issued 
a law against patronage. This has proved a stumbling-block to previous com- 
mentators, as no such law of Theodosius can be found in the Code. Harmand 


- thinks that he has found it in Cod. Theod. 1x. xxxiii. 1, the relevance of which is 


very dubious. It does not seem to have occurred to him that the law may not 


+ have survived : the Theodosian Code is, as anyone who has studied it knows, 
far from an exhaustive record of imperial legislation. Harmand also devotes 


many ‘pages to removing from the trail a red herring which de Zulueta dragged 
across it, the supposed connexion of Libanius’ dispute with his Jewish tenants 
and the law de colonis Palaestinis (Cod. Just. x1. li). It is no doubt as well that this 
red herring should be well and truly buried, but it hardly deserves so lengthy 
a funeral, including a 14-page discussion of the position of Libanius’ estate, as 
to which the orator gives no clue. 

The author makes one original contribution to the elucidation of the speech 
which, if it were valid, would be of importance. He argues that the orparnyds, 
who figures as the typical patron of villages, is not, as hitherto generally 
assumed, a dux or army commander of higher rank, but a tribunus or praepositus 
of a unit. His argument is based on the description of the trial of Libanius’ 


' tenants, which seems to him to take place in their village: the residence of the 
| otparnyds is clearly close at hand ; therefore he resides in a village and can only 
| be the commander of a unit posted in it. In accordance with this theory he has 
| to postulate that the judge is the village headman. Unfortunately, there was in 
| the Roman Empire of the fourth century a.p. no court lower than that of the 
for | defensor civitatis, so that the trial must have taken place in a city. The normal 
‘| court of first instance, which a man of Libanius’ position would have naturally 
used, was that of the provincial governor : the trial would then have been held 
i at the capital of the province in which the defendants resided, probably, if (as 
_ is likely) the estate was in Syria, at Antioch. There is in fact a hint that the trial 
| did take place at Antioch. Those who left the judge’s lodging in the evening 


told ‘those of my friends whom they met’ that the verdict was going to go 
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against Libanius next morning. Would Libanius have had a large number of 
friends in a remote village ? Most of them surely were Antiochenes. The scene of 
the trial is, then, certainly not a village, and probably is Antioch. And this being 
so, Harmand’s theory collapses ; for the residence of the orparnyés is apparently 
on the spot. 

There are other objections to the theory. The word ozparnyés, though not 
technical, is in the normal usage of purist Greek writers of this date employed 
to denote a dux or magister militum, and other words, such as xtAlapxos or tagiap- 
xos, are used for unit commanders. At the beginning of the speech Libaniys 
announces that he is about to criticize rods tHv dAwy dpyovras Suvdpewy xa} 
Tovs bo Tovros pep@v. The first phrase can hardly denote anything but 
magistri militum, and the second would then mean comites or duces. Harmand 
argues that the ozparnyds, because he gives physical protection to villagers, 
must himself live in a village. But surely an army commander, with many units 


at his disposal, can act at a distance through his subordinates. What is more | 


significant is that the orparnyds can pervert the course of justice; for this he 
must be of a status to intimidate or influence provincial governors. He does this 
for his rural clients not only against their landlords—the case of Libanius him. 
self, discussed above, is here typical—but against the curial tax-collectors. The 
relevant passage of the speech (§ 8) is completely misunderstood by Harmand, 
The tax-collectors, having been beaten off by the villagers, return to the city 
battered and empty-handed. They might be expected to seek and obtain legal 
redress, but they find no one to take up their cause, 7) yap rod ov juobdy 
eiAnddtos Svvapus od« €G. Harmand translates this, ‘le pouvoir d’un homme qui 
vient de se faire régler son compte ne va pas jusque 1a’, which, despite a long 
explanatory note, is scarcely intelligible. The sentence quite plainly means: 
‘the power of him who has received the bribe does not permit it’; jcBds is 
used by Libanius in § 4 above and § g below for the payment made by the 
villagers to their patrons. The orparnyds then has sufficient power to prevent 
decurions from receiving legal redress from the provincial governor. 

In his introduction Harmand tells us that he was moved to undertake this 
work by a plea of Professor Palanque for historical commentaries on the rhetors 
of the later Roman Empire. The speeches of Libanius certainly both deserve 
and require commentaries, deserve them because of their exceptional interes 
and require them because of their extreme difficulty. But Harmand has made 
an unfortunate start. He was ill advised to begin with one of the few orations 
which had already received ample discussion, when there are many of equal 
interest which are almost virgin soil. And his conception of a commentary i 


far too ambitious. To elucidate Libanius’ meaning and explain his allusions isa} 


task hard enough to tax the abilities of the best scholars and historians. 


Jesus College, Cambridge A. H. M. JONES 


VERSE TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK 


J. M. Epmonps: Some Greek Poems of Love and Nature. Pp. xiv+92 
Cambridge: Deighton Bell, 1955. Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE first two volumes of this series were published by the Cambridge Univer 


sity Press, Vol. 1, Some Greek Poems of Love and Beauty in 1937 (see C.R., li. 222),) 
and Vol. 2, Some Greek Poems of Love and Wine in 1939 (C.R. liv. 18). Thel 
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Preface, dated 1951, to this third volume, dated 1955, explains that ‘Nature’ 
is ‘meant to include, as it did in Greek thought, human nature’ and adds that" 
a fourth volume will contain ‘as well as more love-poems, the great epitaphs 
and other poems of remembrance’. In vol. 1 an Introduction to the series as a 
whole gave a sketch of the relevant Greek poets and their work, much of it 
reproduced from the author’s Some Greek Love Poems (London, Peter Davies, 
1929). From that same book come three translations in vol. 3, which also 
reprints the amusing Chaucerian version of Semonides to be found in C.R. 
| (1936) and a few pieces from Elegy and Jambus and Lyra Graeca in the Loeb 
Library. The fresh material is mostly taken from the Greek Anthology, but also 
from the Anthologia Lyrica, the Bucolic Poets, and the Comic fragments. There 
are excellent indexes (one giving cross-references to Mackail and to the Oxford 
Book of Greek Verse) ; and there are also short explanatory notes (a strange one 
on p. 29) and notes on the Greek text adopted. The format is pleasant and 
misprints are few. 

Some twenty years ago the editors of the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Trans- 
lation examined upwards of 120 books in which poets of the Greek Anthology and 
others on whom Mr. Edmonds has drawn were represented. They soon dis- 
covered that no single translator, however good in a general way, could be 
relied upon to succeed every time. In short pieces one blemish is usually one 
too many; and even if all blemishes are avoided, some memorable charm or 
pointedness of phrase or some beauty of sound must be there to suggest the 
poetic attractions of the original.’ Had more of Edmonds’s work been available 
when the above-mentioned Oxford Book was being prepared, I have little doubt 
that the editors would have wished to be still further in his debt. His present 
volume, for example, might well have contributed its first piece from Mnasalces 
(p. 32) and the ‘Complaint of the Cricket’ (Anon., p. 37). Other pieces equally 
good are those from Bion (p. 44), from the Anacreontea (p. 46), from Meleager 
(pp. 47, 49), from (?)Leonidas of Alexandria (p. 58), and from Paul the 
Silentiary (p. 71, no. 4). Neatness of point appears especially in the distichs 
from Anon. (p. 37) and Strato (p. 57). 

On rereading these pieces of my choice I strongly suspect that my preference 
is largely due to the absence of archaism in most of them. Over forty years have 
passed since Edmonds translated Theocr. 4. 50: ‘Would there were but a 
hurl-bat in my hand! I had had at thee.’ Archaism meanwhile has met with 
much discouragement; but he still admits ‘pelf’ (p. 33), ‘what boots it . . .? 
(ibid.), and ‘God wot’ (p. 38), and he cannot bear to part with ‘thou’ even 
when it lands him in sigmatism: “That love beguil’st and lover’s sleep dost 
charm’ (p. 48). However, one must not grudge him his minor prejudices, nor 
even that major one, that verse should be translated into verse. Many of the 
younger generation would agree, I suspect, with those modern critics who 
think that classical metres are generally better expressed in poetical prose than 
in rhyming verse of any conventional type. I myself believe that when the 
original is a fairly simple record of sensuous perception or of emotional ex- 
perience, ‘poetical prose’ loses very little as compared with verse and has a 
distinct advantage in allowing greater verbal fidelity. Indeed, when wishing to 


™ To take an example, versions of A.P. vii. Cromer: ‘Pour a libation, stranger, as you 
28 were mostly without blemish, but equally _ pass, / It is Anacreon’s tomb. He loved his 
without distinction. At last the ‘inevitable’ glass.’ 
version was found in a book by the late Lord 
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explore any kind of poetry written in a language unknown to me, I always tum 
first to a reputable prose-translation. It is when the original depends upon 
‘point’ that verse-translation holds its own, usually by being neater and more 
memorable. That is one reason why both kinds are written; another is the 
intrinsic reasonableness, by classical standards, of representing Adyos €upwerpos 
by metre, even if the metrical principles of the two languages are very different, 
Edmonds will have nothing of this Age of Prose. On a fly-leaf he prints defiantly 
a line from Walt Whitman: ‘I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, 
sings.’ 


Trinity College, Oxford T. F. HIGHAM 


THE ORIGINALITY OF PLAUTUS 


RaFFAELE Perna: L’Originalita di Plauto. Pp. xiv+-496. Bari: Leonardo 
da Vinci, 1955. Paper, L. 2,800. 


Tus learned and enthusiastic book attacks the central problem. The plays of 
Plautus are compounded of two unknowns: the Greek originals and the changes 
introduced by the translator or adaptor. If we grant with Perna (p. 5) that the 
originals all belonged to the véa, the question remains (p. 8) : ‘Fu dunque Plauto 
soltanto un pil o meno abile traduttore?’ A common method of approaching 
this problem has been to assume that the Greek originals were perfect, and that 
therefore all imperfections must have been introduced by the translator : thus 
Perna says of Jachmann (p. 25): ‘Ha commune col Frankel il presupposto 
dell’ assoluta perfezione della véa, e d’esso si vale come criterio di distinzione 
tra il Plautinisches e ! Attisches.’ Yet this line of argument (p. 27) led Drexler to 
‘un risultato del tutto inatteso’, namely that Plautus must have introduced 
‘profonde e vaste trasformazioni’. Accordingly Drexler asked for a revision of 
the communis opinio—the view, that is, that the palliata is a mere copy of the 
‘economia della véa’ (p. 12), a view which German scholars (Kiessling, 
Wilamowitz, etc.) have carried so far as to suppose that by exclusion ‘del 
grossolano spirito italico e d’una irrelevante: quantita d’allusioni a cose 
romane’ it would be possible to reconstruct ‘dei drammi che i poeti attici non 
sarebbero alieni dal riconoscere per propri’. Italian scholars have not un- 
naturally rebelled against such a view; and so we are faced by the general 
problem of the originality of Latin literature, and in particular of Plautus— 
a problem ‘che la filologia tedesca non aveva capito’ (p. 467). 

The undeniable life and verve of Plautine comedy is in itself a strong argu- 
ment for originality of some kind in the Latin writer ; nothing similar is to be 
found in the surviving fragments of the véa, or for that matter in Terence. 
Metrical variety is also, in all probability, one of the things introduced by 
Plautus himself; and writers who, like Arnaldi, have given a musical interpreta- 
tion to this metrical variety find in Plautusa kindred spirit to Verdiand Gounod 
(p. 31). But alas! ‘L’Arnaldi finisce cosi col misurare anche lui, come tutta la 
critica precedente, la commedia latina sulla falsariga della greca’ (p. 32), and 
leaves nothing to Plautus himself (as contrasted with his originals) but 
‘ombre prive di vita, danzanti a suon di musica’—a music, too, of which, as 
Arnaldi himself admits, “conosciamo men che nulla’ (p. 34). Thus, up to the 
present time, ‘la revisione della communis opinio auspicata dal Drexler non é 
ancora avvenuta’. 
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How, then, will Perna himself proceed ? Beginning with the Cistellaria (sup- 
d to be particularly close to its original) he reviews the plays, summarizes 
plots, describes characters, and discusses previous views. Like other Italian 
scholars, he is wordy, and his language is somewhat extravagant; but per- 
haps we may reflect that this is true of Plautus himself, and that an Italian scholar 
may be temperamentally better fitted than the rest of us to divine the true 
essence of the Plautine spirit, the Jtalum acetum. The difficulty is to find in Perna 
anything which is both specific and new. He sees in Plautus ‘una conoscenza 
vasta e profonda del mondo greco’ (p. 226), ‘una profonda cultura, che 
esclude ogni possibilita d’improvisazione popolaresca’ (p. 471). It is vain to 
try to distinguish between form and content (p. 475); they are one, because 
Plautus is an artist. Perna not only accepts the view that the véa was perfect, 
but holds that Plautus appreciated its perfection : ‘ammiro l’arte perfetta della 
yea’ (p. 475). Why, then, did he depart from it? Apparently, it would seem, to 
develop certain features which were particularly popular with his audience, 
or relevant to his age. It is indeed conceivable that he ‘ingrandi enormemente 
le proporzioni . . . del servus fallax’. Yet when we read that ‘questi umili eroi 
della beffa furono dunque dal Poeta creati’ (p. 402), we cannot help wondering 
what Chrysalus, Toxilus, Palaestrio, Pseudolus were like in the Greek. ‘Altra 
cosa é Tranione, che non é lui a predisporre piani e disegni; ma, di fronte alle 
situazioni mutevoli, che si succedono come in un caleidoscopio, sa mantenere 
la sua calma e reagire con prontezza e decisione’ (p. 402). Did he not do so in 
the Greek original and, if not, what was the central interest of that play— 
of which we only know (ex Aypothesi) that it was constructed with perfect art in a 
strictly logical form? That Plautus developed the theme of the senex libidinosus 
is plausible ; but what, then, was the central theme of the original of the Casina? 
Throughout the book Perna speaks of Plautus as if he were the creator of his 
own plots: ‘I1 Poeta, col abile artificio, per il momento, lo lascia.. .’ p. 291). 
This is to assume the desired conclusion. There are positive misstatements : 
‘Nella prima scena dell’ atto IV, sara Menemmo-Sosicle a incontrarsi con la 
matrona, che . . . a vederlo con la corona sul capo . . . avra ben ragione di 
rinfacciargli aspramente le sue malefatte, mentr’ egli, stupito e stordito . . . lo 
chiede spazientito: quid est . . .?’ (p. 292). Here ‘act IV’ should have been 
‘act V’; Menaechmus-Sosicles is not wearing the garland, which he threw 
away at line 555 (cf. 565) ; and so far from being ‘stupito e stordito’, he seems to 
be cool, ironical, and indifferent in this scene. 

Perna has given us an interesting book ; but it is over-written and subjective, 
and on specific points he scarcely helps us at all. The general picture which he 
gives us of Plautus is, however, probably fair enough. ‘E merito particolarmente 
della critica italiana pit recente l’aver avvertito questo carattere nuovo della 
commedia di Plauto’, and this patriotic claim is not without foundation, though 
it is a pity, perhaps, that Perna seems to have read hardly anything written in 
English; he makes no mention of Duckworth, refers only twice to Harsh 
(spelt Hars in his index), and seems indeed to have been influenced by no 
English writer except Wright (whom he likes to spell Wrigth). 


University of Bristol W. BEARE 
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OVID 


L. P. Witkinson: Ovid Recalled. Pp. xviii+484. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1955. Cloth, 37s. 6d. net. 


SomE ten years ago Mr. Wilkinson, in reviewing H. Frankel’s Ovid: A Poy 
between Two Worlds, suggested ‘two promising lines of approach’ towards a 
revival of interest in the poet: ‘first, a demonstration, with abundant quotation 
in Latin, of what it is that can make Ovid at his best enjoyable reading for us 
... and secondly, a study of what it was in his work that appealed to the Middle 
Ages on the one hand and to the Renaissance on the other’.! Ovid Recalled, 
proceeding on these two lines, does what has long been wanted and does it 
very well—in good time, too, for the two-thousandth anniversary of the poet's 
birth. Three introductory chapters, on ‘Early Years’, ‘Latin Erotic Elegy’, and 
‘The Elegiac Couplet’, are followed by selections from the works in presumed 
order of date and by arunning commentary. All but one? of these selections are 
accompanied by a verse-translation, for the book is addressed not only to ‘the 
Latinate reading public’ but also to readers ‘who have forgotten their Latin or 
never had any’. Its aim is not propaganda but a critical revaluation prompted 
by the question: ‘May not a poet who had so much to say to Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Goethe’—not to mention his earlier formative influence on 
European literature and art—‘still be able to say more than we have realised 
even to us?’ To this question an answer is given or implied in the Epilogue, 
which rounds off two frankly derivative but most useful chapters on Ovid’s 
nachleben, analyses convincingly the causes of his decline, and sees in an en- 
larged conception of what is ‘poetic’ some hope of recall.3 Despite a modest 
disclaimer that the book is ‘not intended as a contribution to scholarship’, 
Wilkinson gives ample evidence of wide and up-to-date reading in Ovidiana 
and many scholars will be grateful for his documentation. If he offers nothing 
new towards the solution of old problems, e.g. the origins of Latin erotic elegy, 
or the authorship of Heroides 16-21, he at least gives a sound estimate of their 
importance and a fair statement of the relevant facts and arguments. His 
chapter on “The Elegiac Couplet’ should be read by all who deplore the pre- 
ference for a disyllabic end to the pentameter and still think that Ovid was 
mainly to blame for it. There too he provides instructive parallels between 
elegy and the heroic couplet, or elegy and Psalm 114. But is he right in quoting 
mundum iucundum cognovimus esse rotundum as ‘a naively charming Leonine hexa- 
meter of the Middle Ages’ ? Elsewheret it is represented as a version of Tenny- 
son’s “We knew the merry world was round’ (The Voyage, i) shown up by a 
schoolboy in July 1879. 

A major problem lies in determining the sources, structure, and intention of 
the Metamorphoses. He shows how much it helps ‘to know the antecedents of a 
poem’, referring especially to the impact upon Ovid of Callimachus (p. 152) 
and regarding as far less important the attempt to assess Ovid’s debt to vanished 


* C.R. Ix (1946), 78. ing is usually confined to the Heroides, Fasti, 
2 A.A. i. 535-64 (p. 126). and Tristia, the very three which Macaulay 
3 We can take the title Ovid Recalled how _ found ‘least palatable’. Mr. Wilkinson shares 
we please—‘recalled’ from literary exile; or his distaste, at any rate for the Heroides. 
recalled’ to the box in his own defence; or * Clifton College Twenty-five Years Ago—the 
‘recalled’ to the reader’s mind asa memory _ Diary of a Fag (Anon. 1904), p. 126. 
of school-days. Unfortunately, school-read- 
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works such as Nicander’s Heteroeumena. Ovid in stitching his stories together to 
make a carmen perpetuum (ostensibly chronological) may possibly have taken a 
hint from Callimachus (p. 152), but may equally have invented a process 
enjoyable to one so ‘puzzle-minded’ (pp. 144, 147). Too much importance 
should not be attached to the philosophic doctrine of i. 5-150 (creation) and 
xv. 60-478) (speech of Pythagoras). Ovid was not a philosopher but chose the 
philosophy best suited to his subject and to his artistic ends (p. 213). In general 
‘we must approach the poem with no preconception about what we are to get 
out of it... . We must let the poet lead us on through romance, burlesque, 
splendour, horror, pathos, macabre, rhetoric, genre-painting, debate, land- 
scape painting, antiquarian interest, patriotic pride—wherever his own fancy 
leads him. . . . That done, if we clear our mind of watertight compartments, 
we can at least hope to sense the chameleon variations of this masterpiece of 
Greco-Roman baroque art.’ 

By contrast with some recent interpretations of the poem all this is sane and 
satisfying. On a minor matter, concerned with verse-technique, I am more in- 
clined to disagree. Onomatopoeia in Ovid may be less frequent than in Virgil ; 
and admittedly the feeling for it is largely subjective (p. 236). But there is more 
of it, in my opinion, than Wilkinson allows; nor can the repetition of the same 
effects in similar contexts be accidental. Sound can be matched with sense in 
the movement of the verse, or in its texture (i.e. vowel and consonantal sounds), 
or in both. Ovid often uses the movement of his verse to match the action or 
inactivity of persons and things. He suggests high speed by a series of dactyls 
ending in -que, e.g. exspatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos| cumque satis arbusta 
simul pecudesque virosque| tectaque cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris (M. i. 285 ff.) ; 
or paene simul visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti (v. 395). Another movement with 
repeated -gue is suggestive of relentless pursuit: ocior est requiemque negat ter- 
goque fugacis| imminet (i. 541 f.), which is closely matched by imminet hic sequiturque 
parem similisque tenenti] non tenet (vii. 785 f.). Cf. iv. 494 (Tisiphone’s vipers set to 
work) ; x. 385 (swift actions in a crisis) ; xi. 537 (terror and confusion). Wilkin- 
son seems prepared to allow (p. 237, n.) that in 2. 684 incustoditae Pylios memoran- 
tur in agros| processisse boves Ovid represents the cumbrous gait of kine, to which 
the texture adds a lowing sound. A parallel is provided by iii. 15: incustoditam 
lente videt ire iuvencam. And how tedious and spondaic are the tasks of the 
daughters of Minyas (iv. 32-35) as contrasted with the orgies of their fellow 
townswomen (g9 ff.)! 

Sound-effects of texture are more difficult to determine. Wilkinson quotes vi. 
376 (the croaking of frogs, sub aqua, sub aqua). Add bird-sounds in v. 549 f. 
venturi nuntia luctus] ignavus bubo and v. 676 nemorum convicia picae; the rasp of a 
snake in iii. 75 terraque rasa sonat squamis ; or the combination of pictorial effect 
and sound in iv. 530 percussa recanduit unda. There are others; but each reader 
must feel them for himself. 

Throughout the book Wilkinson makes a delightful guide, full of ‘modern 
instances’ (see especially pp. 6-8) and addicted to comparing Ovid as a literary 
figure with Oscar Wilde.! Indeed, there is even a hint on p. 325 (as Professor 
Fordyce points out to me) that Tomis, if not a Reading Gaol, was at least a 
Wormwood Scrubs.? He understands that Ovid never learnt the importance of 


™ Pp. 119 (on Art and Nature), 294 (on the Augustan Age’. 
shocking the respectable). Cf. C.R. Ix (1946) 2 Cf. P. iii. 1. 23 tristia per vacuos horrent 
78: ‘the rococo graces of this Oscar Wilde of — absinthia campos and P. iii. 8. 15. 
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being earnest; that his main object was to entertain (pp. 97, 443); and that 
poetry was his ruling passion. Apart from points of detail, the only real weak. 
ness in his presentation of the poet and his works lies in his treatment of 
rhetorical influences. Readers, especially non-Latinists, would find his use of the 
word ‘rhetorical’ less confusing if, like H. Frankel to whom he pays tribute on 
pp. 10 f., he had begun by distinguishing its various senses ; and if he had then 
distinguished also between rhetorical declamation as a school-exercise and asa 
fashionable pursuit for adults, and between declamation of these two kinds and 
the public or private recitation of poetry. I doubt whether Ovid, though clearly 
addicted to recitatio, practised rhetorical declamation after his school-days;! 
I also doubt the second half of Wilkinson’s antithesis (p. 10) that ‘rhetoricians 
counted’ Ovid ‘among the poets’, and that ‘the poets’ counted him ‘among 
the rhetoricians’.2 In support he cites Sen, Contr. ix. 5. 17 on Votienus 
Montanus, whose repetitive variations of a single sententia earned him the 
title ‘an Ovid among orators’ (solebat Scaurus Montanum inter oratores Ovidium 
vocare). But the moral of this story surely is that we should not ascribe to 
‘rhetorical influences’ a fault which the ancients regarded as peculiarly 
Ovidian ; and the moral of P. ii. 5. 65-72, which Wilkinson goes on to quote, 
is not, I think, that much ground was common to poet and orator alike, but 
that Ovid was fully conscious of the frontiers between the two (cf. also A.A. ii, 
507 f.; i. 459-08). 

Wilkinson’s indecision on the subject of rhetorical influences appears at 
several points. He tells us (p. 227) that ‘rhetoric was ingrained in the Romans’, 
making them speak ‘even in moments of passion’ in a way ‘more likely to 
sound artificial’ to us English than to the Italians or the French. On p. 12 he 
speaks weil of the Roman rhetorical training: even Virgil owed much to it, 
Later he calls Am. i. 15 a ‘splendid sweep of rhetoric’ (p. 79) ; and on p. 284 
he finds that Ovid’s story of Lucretia (F. ii. 721-852) puts to excellent use ‘the 
figures of speech which were the rhetorician’s stock-in-trade’. ‘Though approv- 
ing (p. 228) the caution of Heinze, who traces in the deliberative monologues of 
Byblis (M. ix. 474 ff.) and Myrrha (M. x. 321 ff.) no debt to the rhetorical 
schools other than ‘the art of speech in general, the sharpening of thought into 
effective words’, he attributes to Ovid’s school-training the predilection shown 
in the Amores, the A.A, and the Rem. Am. for reversing arguments already used 


(cf. p. 67) ; and in the ‘Elovoides he sees rhetorical ethopoeia (p. 95), a rhetorical | 


tendency to score points (p. 96), and ‘rhetorical excess’ (p. 104). ‘Erudition’ 
in the Metamorphoses ‘plays a lesser part than rhetoric’ (p. 235); in the Fasti 
‘rhetorical or literary effect’ has first place and truth comes second (p. 266), 
Ovid’s Medea (p. 116) is ‘a rhetorical drama intended for reading’. As to the 
moral effects of rhetoric, Wilkinson begins (p. 12) by being agnostic : ‘Whether 
the casuistical atmosphere of the rhetorical schools had a bad effect on Ovid's 
character we cannot know’ ; but on p. 286 he asks us to admit ‘that Ovid could 
not be called a man of principle. He had the rhetorician’s facility for maintain- 
ing whatever suited the purpose in hand.’ 

It is true that on p. 10 Wilkinson says: ‘We have heard so much about the 
effect (assumed to be bad) of rhetoric on Ovid’s poetry, that we ought to make 
sure what is meant by this’; but I find his exposition disappointing. I could 


™ Sen. Contr. ii. 2. 8-11 certainly refer to 2 Cf. S. F. Bonner, Roman Declamation 
Ovid as a boy. The same appears to hold for (i949), p. 156: ‘a poet among declaimers 
the opening of ii. 2. 12. and a declaimer among poets’. 
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wish that he had been as methodical as Mr. Bonner,’ who warns us against 
‘hat very wide interpretation of the word rhetoric, which can be applied to 
almost every turn of thought and expression of which the human mind is 
capable’ and then with due caution proceeds to distinguish between those 
features in Ovid which ‘can be shown to be generally ‘‘rhetorical’’ in form or 
style’ and those which are specifically declamatory as having ‘a sharply de- — 
fined relationship with the Senecan declamations’. But even Mr. Bonner some- 
times slips on this treacherous ground. He finds in Her. 10. 123 f. (cf. M. vi. 665) 
a ‘rhetorical trick’, ‘a variation of the old saying of Gorgias yuzes €yyvyxor 
répor (77. tous 3. 2)’.2 Here surely Aeschylus has priority; cf. Sept. 1020 f. 
in’ olwvav . . . tapévra.3 Ovid had also at his disposal Sophocles El. 1487 f., 
Ennius 138-39 (Vahlen), Lucretius v. 993. Why pin him down to dependence 
on Gorgias? Was Spenser also ‘rhetorical’ when he wrote ‘entombed in the 
raven or the kight’ ?4 To examine the loans of poetry to rhetoric might prove 
more rewarding than the opposite process. 

Wilkinson’s translations deserve a special word of praise. They are lively, 
being the work (or play) of one who with equal enjoyment turns Ovid’s Latin 
into English verse and the Greek of Euripides or the English of Drayton (pp. 
95, 426) into Ovidian elegiacs. They are also skilful and polished—anyone can 
assess their quality by attempting to translate Her. 5. 1-2 and 15. 39-40, or M. 
iii. 370-92 and xv. 88-go, on Wilkinson’s own terms and then comparing results. 
The terms are: heroic couplets, with no feminine rhymes and (normally) no 
enjambement, to be used in translating elegy ; and rhymed couplets (a triplet 
for M. xv. 88-90), with free enjambement, in translating hexameter verse. He 
regards the heroic couplet as ‘a direct descendant’ of the Ovidian elegiac and its 
closest counterpart (pp. 423-7). In this he is probably right. A translation in 
prose or an unrhymed ‘free stress equivalent’s to elegiac verse may read more 
freshly than heroic couplets but cannot suggest a quality prominent in Ovid— 
his neatness. The medium chosen for translating the Metamorphoses is more 
open to question. We are told (p. 424) that in English translations of the period 
1557-90 ‘hexameters are hardly ever imitated by rhymed verse’, whereas ‘elegiacs 
nearly always are’. There is much to be said for this early usage, with which the 
unrhymed metre of Cecil Day Lewis’s translations of Virgil would conform. 
Moreover, Wilkinson has involved himself in a slight inconsistency. He allows 
himself enjambement on the rare occasions when Ovid’s elegiacs overrun from 
couplet to couplet, recalling ‘the sincerity of Catullus’ (p. 319). But in so doing 
he blurs the distinction between the verse-forms he has chosen for rendering 
elegiacs and hexameters respectively. 

All his translations have the virtue of keeping reasonably close to their 
originals, without omissions or additions. There are, however, some few errors 
which should be eliminated in a second edition, e.g. on p. 10 ut... nihil 
promittant nisi ut iure pacturi surely means ‘make no promise they will not ratify 
by legal contract’, not ‘promise nothing that they will not feel bound to per- 
form’, and pauca nosti . . . crimina ‘you know only a few of the possible charges 
against us’, not ‘you know what our few transgressions are’; p. 56 quoque magis 


e <Op; Cite, ps 140; 4 Quoted by Munro on Lucr. v. 993 from 

? Ibid., p. 155. Faerie Queene, 2. 8. 16. 

3 Cited by S. von Raumer, Die Metapher 5 Cf. The Times Literary Supplement of 21 
bei Lucrez, (1893), p. 12. Oct. 1955, p. 620, referring to H. Frankel’s 


translations. 
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spectes ‘to keep one looking the more’, certainly not ‘the more you look’; p. 
131, quast natali . . . poscit munera libo ‘begs for presents by means of a “‘birth. 
day” cake’, not ‘will beg towards her birthday cake’—a mistake I haye 
corrected before, see C.R. 1 (1936), 157 and cf. Am. i. 8. 93 f.; p. 287, mors 
nobis tempus habetur iners ‘idleness to me is death’, not ‘the time for us to be idle js 
after death’ ;' p. 353, ‘a lingering vulture’ translates tardus (MSS), not crudys 
(Heinsius) printed in the text; p. 368, lascivus in Quint. x. 1. 88 and 93 js 
more probably a plant-metaphor, ‘exuberant’, applied to style, than a moral 
epithet, ‘frivolous’, applied to content or tone. Cf. Sen. Contr. ii. praef., of 
Arellius Fuscus, splendida oratio et magis lasciva quam laeta; also Quint. iv. 1. 77, 
But blemishes of this kind cannot mar the bright outline of this book as a whole, 
We may not agree with Ovid that a comely face is actually improved by a 
mole or two ;? but all true Ovidians at least inherit his candor, ‘good nature’, 


Trinity College, Oxford T. F. HIGHAM 


A NEW EDITION OF ST. AMBROSE 


Orro FALLER: Sancti Ambrosit Opera, Pars vii. (Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, Ixxiii.) Pp. xviii, 125*, 443. Vienna: 
Hoelder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1955. Paper, $12. 


It is good to see the Vienna Corpus once more in full stride. A critical edition of 
Ambrose is particularly welcome since the Maurists’ text is of very uneven 
quality. They did excellent work in disposing of the bad Roman edition of 
1579, often reprinted, which had gained currency because its editor became 
Sixtus V, and the manuscripts which they used furnished good texts of several 
works; but they relied too much on French libraries, were ignorant of, or 
under-estimated, important early manuscripts in Italy and Germany, and 
consequently failed both to elucidate the history of the transmission of Ambrose 
and to establish clear principles for an edition of the text. 

Entering upon the already rich harvest of the labours of the two Schenkls, 
Faller has been working on Ambrose for thirty years. The present volume 
contains Explanatio Symboli, De Sacramentis, De Mysteriis, De Paenitentia, De 
Excessu Fratris, De Obitu Valentiniani, De Obitu Theodosii. The manuscripts are 
described and classified in a preface of 125 pages, which also discusses points of 
chronology and authenticity where necessary. There is, of course, an ample 
apparatus criticus. A few words on each treatise may be useful. 

Explanatio Symboli, claimed for Ambrose by Caspari and Morin, whose 
arguments Faller supplements, survives in two manuscripts only, Sangallensis 
(s. vii-viii) and Vaticanus (ex-Bobbio, s. ix—-x); a third, printed in 1784, is 
now lost, but groups with Sangallensis. Faller seems not to know Dom Con- 
nolly’s edition in Texts and Studies, x (1952), but his claim to have produced the 


’ Latin tends to place the predicative word violent’; Mur. 53 magna est . . . repentina 





first, English last. Other examples I have 
noticed are: Ovid, Tr. 1. 9. 51 augurium 
ratio est; P. i. 7. 10 si vita est mortis habenda 
genus ‘if a kind of death is to be counted life’ 
(habenda attracted to gender of predicate) ; 
P. ii. 4. 25-6 longa dies . . . brumali sidere.. . 
erit. So also Cicero Clu. 5 vehementes habeat 
repentinos impetus ‘let its sudden outbreaks be 


voluntatum inclinatio ‘a sudden change of 

sympathy is important’. Add Horace, A.P. 

372 mediocribus esse poetis . . . ‘that poets 

should be only middling good . . .’. Wilkin- 

son’s mistake confirms my impression that 

this point of word-order is not well known. 
2 Sen. Contr. ii. 2. 12. 
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first critical text is perhaps justified, since Connolly’s apparatus was incomplete 
and he worked from/the printed collations. Since both editors prefer Vaticanus, 
the resultant texts are not greatly different. Some of Connolly’s readings 
deserve consideration, while his notes would have enriched Faller’s apparatus 
of references. De Sacramentis is now generally acknowledged to be Ambrosian, 
thanks to Morin, Connolly, and Faller himself. Like the Explanatio, it was taken 
down while Ambrose preached, which accounts for the style. Faller knows of 
134 manuscripts, of which he cites 24 in his apparatus, preferring the Sangal- 
lensis-Vaticanus tradition (as above) to those followed by the Maurists. De 
Mysteriis is not in Sangallensis or Vaticanus; the Maurist text is satis bonum, 
though not based on the family which Faller rightly prefers. Of 124 known 
manuscripts he cites 18. De Paenitentia depends on different manuscripts, the 
oldest of which (s. vii, at Boulogne) was unknown to the Maurists ; their text 
isnot good. Faller cites 19 of 86 manuscripts known to him. De Excessu Fratris 
has much the same textual history as De Paenitentia. Faller dates this work 378, 
not 375 (as Palanque), having first argued for the traditional date of Ambrose’s 
consecration, 374, against the recently favoured 373 (Campenhausen, Palanque, 
Dudden). He shows that Jerome’s Chronicon is after all a witness to 374, but this 
may not settle the matter. De Obitu Valentiniani and De Obitu Theodosii have 
each a double tradition: (a2) among the Letters, (b) among other works. Faller 
prefers (a), though frequently correcting it from (b). The Maurists had greatly 
improved the text, but modern editions by Sisters Mannix and Kelly are 
based on a casual selection of mainly poor manuscripts. 

Though it will take time to test the details of Faller’s work (especially, per- 
haps, the affinities of minor manuscripts), it is manifestly a masterly piece of 
scholarship, restrained in conjecture and based on a much fuller study both 
of the manuscripts (315) and of Ambrosian usage than ever before. Alterations of 
the Maurist text are frequent and, even when they do not affect the meaning, 
will be important to the student of late Latin. To give one example of fre- 
quency, De Mysteriis, 1-3 (132 lines) has about thirty differences from the 
Maurist text, two of which substantially affect the sense, dederat for deerat in 3. 
10 and {ota pertransit for tuta permansit in 3. 12. Apart from such detail, it is 
extremely useful to have critical texts of Explanatio, De Sacramentis, and De 
Mpsteriis in one volume. Further, the long introduction, read together with 
Schenkl’s eighty pages in C.S.E.L. xxxii, is an important and fascinating 
chapter in the history of textual transmission. The remaining volumes will be as 
warmly welcomed, particularly the last, which is to contain the Letters, the 
Hymns, and the general indexes. 
University of Durham S. L. GREENSLADE 


GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY 
B. A. vaN GRONINGEN: Short Manual of Greek Palaeography. Second, revised 
edition. Pp. 64; 12 plates, 15 figures. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1955. Cloth, fl. 12.50. 
C. H. Roperts: Greek Literary Hands 350 8.c.—.D. goo. Corrected impres- 
sion. Pp. xix-+24; 24 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Cloth, gos. 
I. 


Tue first edition of Professor van Groningen’s Manual, published during the 
war, does not appear to have reached this country for review. The second 
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edition is said to differ only by the correction of a certain number of mistakes 
by the inclusion of a two-page section listing and exemplifying some common 
types of palaeographical error and of two additional plates, and by the supple. 
mentation of the descriptions of the plates with short transcriptions of the texts 
where beginners might find the writing difficult to decipher. The purpose of the 
new as of the original edition is to assist not specialists in epigraphy, Papyrology, 
or palaeography, but students of Greek literature who are interested in knowing 
how the works that they can read today in print were first produced and how 
they were handed down. 

Van Groningen therefore starts with the alphabet and goes on to describe 
writing materials and the various types of writing on stone, papyrus, parch- 
ment, and paper, and to explain and illustrate the four classes into which 
minuscule manuscripts are divided according to the period of their writing— 
vetustissimt, vetusti from A.D. 950 to 1250, recentiores from A.D. 1250 to the begin- 
ning of printing, and novelli thereafter. There are also sections on the use of 
abbreviations and symbols, on ornamentation, on accentuation and punctua- 
tion, and on other ancillary matters. The plates illustrate only two papyri, one 
of them the inevitable but far from representative Timotheus papyrus, and 
only one uncial manuscript, an Old Testament partly preserved at Leyden; the 
remaining nine plates exemplify minuscule hands from the ninth-century 
Clarkianus of Plato to a late fifteenth-century manuscript of Pausanias; five 
of the nine manuscripts illustrated are Vossiani or Leidenses. 

It would be wrong to criticize van Groningen’s book on the ground that it 
does not advance knowledge ; for his purpose is not to contribute anything new 
but to set out in summary form what he believes to be known. He may be said 
in general to have achieved this limited purpose, but he has not altogether 
avoided the dangers of compression which are the greater because he is using 
a language of which, well versed as he is in it, he does not always appreciate 
the nuances. The result is a number of categorical statements which need 
qualification and some of which are inaccurate or misleading as expressed. 
For example, in the section on Accentuation and Punctuation (p. 51) the reader 
is told that accentuation ‘was invented in order to facilitate the reading of texts 
written in scriptio continua and to suggest a solution in case of doubt’ ; that ‘it is 
not always the accentuated syllable which bears a mark: e.g. in the Bacchylides 
papyrus «patos is written whereas actually xparés is meant; and that ‘in 
cursively written manuscripts the place of the accent may be quite fortuitous’. 
On the other hand, a laudable desire to leave no room for misunderstanding 
has resulted in the reader being presented with too many glimpses of the ob- 

vious: p. 35, ‘it goes without saying that a letter which may be connected of its 
own, is never linked to a character which admits of no connecting’ ; p. 53 ‘in 
the course of the twelfth century the iota subscript begins to appear: it is 
nothing else than a iota adscript written lower and lower’. 

Throughout there is too much generalization which is not always justified 
even by the evidence that is cited, still less by the evidence as a whole. To take 
examples from the sections on minuscule manuscripts, why must the use of 
uncials in the vetustissimi be attributed exclusively to ‘weariness or carelessness’ 
(p. 35) ? Does one type of the vetusti differ from the vetustissimi ‘only by its lesser 
harmony and eurhythmy’ (p. 37), and is it a sufficient characterization of the 
other type that ‘it is nearly always a sloping minuscule jotted down in a 
flowing loose fashion; the lines are almost everywhere of the same thickness 
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pecause there is no endeavour after calligraphy’ (p. 36) ? Is it true that it is a 
dstinguishing mark of the recentiores that they were written ‘with a purely 
ractical view without minding aesthetics’ (p. 41), and is any importance to be 
asigned to the novelli either on the ground that ‘even after the birth of the art 
of printing many a fine copy has been written by expert scribes for rich 
Maecenates and private copies for their own commodity’, or on the ground that 
they ‘may still be valuable for the constitution of the text’ (p. 43) ? 

These criticisms do not seriously affect the value of the book to the readers 
for whom it is intended. They may occasionally be misled, but from the book as 
awhole they will derive much sound information about the forms in which 
Greek literature has been transmitted and about some of the hazards which 
have beset its passage. They will be helped by the fifteen figures which depict 
Greek characters at various stages, ligatures, abbreviations, etc., and even if 
the twelve plates can present only a limited picture of Greek writing, van 
Groningen frequently calls attention to further examples appearing in well- 
known collections. The addition to the revised edition of a section on palaeo- 
graphical errors was perhaps a mistake. Treatment of the subject is too 
cursory and potential sources of error are not always well illustrated. For 
example, if at Aen. Tact. 31. 28 edmopov is a mistake for edzopov dv the reason for 
the mistake is at least as likely to be lipography as inattention to an abbrevia- 
tion, and if in Harpocr. s.v. Zedéts it is right to read apuoros for dpuoror€éAns the 
corruption cannot reasonably be explained as due to substitution of a usual 
word for a less common one. 

The book is well produced and though there are a number of mistakes 
doubtless due to the use of a language foreign to author and printer—‘outmost’ 
for ‘utmost’ (p. 37), ‘erading’ for ‘erasing’ (p. 53), I have noticed only one 
clear misprint, 1945 for 1495 as the date of Pal. gr. 223 (p. 43). 


2. 


As the first of about twelve volumes designed ‘to put before students of 
palaeography in summary form the results of the research of the last fifty 
years and to serve as a basis for future research’ Roberts’s book deserves a warm 
welcome, especially as its author is an acknowledged expert in the field that it 
covers. Author and publishers alike are to be commended for so promptly 
issuing a corrected impression of a first impression which was marred by faults 
unworthy of them. The publishers would earn further credit and would launch 
the series under still better auspices if they would allow purchasers of copies of 
the original impression to exchange them for copies of the impression now 
under review. 

The purpose of the volume is to provide an elementary guide to the develop- 
ment of Greek literary handwriting in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In 
the introduction Roberts states with masterly brevity the distinction between 
literary hands and documentary or cursive hands, and the particular difficul- 
ties which have to be faced in dating the former. His criteria for satisfactory 
evidence of the date of a hand may be a little too stringent, but his warnings 
are timely and his judgement is sound. His choice of examples for illustration 
and comment is discerning and the collotype plates are well produced. He 
presents specimens of from fifty to sixty different hands to which more or less 
certain dates over a period of 700 years can be assigned. Development of 
various styles of writing can therefore be observed and comparison of styles is 
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facilitated. For example, the last plate (245) illustrates, from the Codex Singi. 
ticus, so-called biblical uncials at their best (incidentally the reference in the 
comment to a cursive note alleged to be visible in the facsimile is puzzling), and 
the balance and uniformity of the writing can be compared with examples of 
less polished precursors. Roberts calls attention to literary fragments illustrated 
on plates 16. and 226, but the comparison should probably be extended to earlier 
hands illustrated by fragments of Homer on plates 9b, gc, and 126. 

The plates are illuminated by Roberts’s comments now that piate and com. 
ment have been more closely related to one another. The relation is, however, 
still not perfect : plate 22¢ shows column ii of Pap. Ryl. I. 57 and the comment 
calls attention not only to paragraphi and marks of elision but also to ‘horizontal 
lines visible to left’. The former are indeed to be seen in the facsimile, but I can 
find no trace of the latter. The reference is presumably to lines visible on the 
right of the adjoining column (col. i) which has been excluded from Roberts's 
plate. 

One or two points may be mentioned for consideration in the preparation 
of later volumes in the series. First, for the benefit of those who are not very 
familiar with Greek writing, more transcription from the illustrated texts 
would have been welcome. Transcription doubtless had to be restricted for 
lack of space, but not all the available space is used (e.g. pp. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 14), and 
since the purpose of the book is to illustrate Greek writing, not to present in- 
telligible texts, space used to print supplements might have been used more 
profitably to print more of the texts actually preserved (e.g. 54, 13a). Secondly, 
reference from comment to plate is not always as easy as it might be. When 
several texts appear on one plate they do not bear the letter by which reference 
is made to them in the comments, nor is there on the plates any indication of 
line numbers. Reference is usually to line numbers of whole fragments whatever 
section of a fragment is illustrated. This often makes it troublesome to find the 
place, and in the absence of line numbers on the plates it would have been 
more convenient for the reader if for the purpose of the comments the number 
used had been the numbers of the lines actually produced, as is sometimes the 
case (e.g. 6a, 24a). 


Trinity College, Cambridge R. M. RATTENBURY 


NON-LITERARY LATIN PAPYRI 


Jan-O.Lor TJADER: Die nichtliterarischen lateinischen Papyri Italiens aus der 
Keit 445-550. 1: Papyri 1-28; pp. 523. iii: Tafeln; xiii+160 plates. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 4°, xix 1, 3.) Lund: 
Gleerup, 1955. 


THE extensive Latin papyri of the early middle ages preserved from wind and CI 
Clare: 


weather in the archiepiscopal archive of Ravenna were last edited as a series 
in Gaetano Marini’s monumental J papiri diplomatici of 1805. Tjader has 
dedicated himself to their re-edition. What could be done by a new reading of 
the texts, conscientious collection of comparative materials, scrutiny of the 
literature, painstaking analysis, and systematic description has been done. 


This thoroughness has had its reward in the discovery of hitherto unknown f 
| groups 
ductory line of P. 8, the phrase ad liqu[id]um P. 8. i. 10) or to read better (e.g. F 


texts and in the ability to read where formerly a blank was left (e.g. the intro- 
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ndicitus P. 8. i. 6 for Marini’s subscriptis, percepisse P. 8. i. g for Marini’s per te 
supra) s(crip)tum). As a result of this re-examination new restorations are pro- 
ed with greater confidence, and interpretation (whether historical, juridical, 
ot linguistic) gains in authority. The author has set himself narrower limits 
than Marini. He fixes his lower line at the eighth century, which he regards as a 
natural break, and he includes only documentary papyri in Latin, written in 
Italy, and still surviving in the original. He has seven texts not found in Marini 
(an eighth and interesting early one was discovered at Pommersfeld too late for 
inclusion) ; twelve of Marini’s are now missing and therefore do not appear. 
Even so fifty-five documents qualify for inclusion, nos. 1-28 in the volume at 
present under review (xix. 1), which also contains an extensive introductory 
discussion ; numbers 29-55 are promised in part xix. 2 of the same series. The 
texts are grouped according to content, and each is given a systematic palaeo- 
graphical description and discussion, a translation into German on facing 
pages, and a commentary (to reach which 200 pages have to be turned). All 
the texts, nos. I-55, are reproduced in full in the plates volume (xix. 3). The 
collotype reproductions are technically excellent, but the photos on which they 
are based vary very much in quality. No doubt the very size of these documents 
isa problem. When photographs are reduced to 4, however, they give a mis- 
leading impression of palaeographical style, and are no help in elucidating bad 
passages. The reviewer would have preferred an illustration of a portion of a 
document at something like facsimile size to a complete reproduction on a much 
reduced scale. What can be achieved, however, is to be seen in the magnificent 
plates of texts in the Bibliothéque Nationale or the John Rylands Library. 
In an investigation of this magnitude it is not to be expected that the author 
will always hit the nail on the head. The note on xpy p. 421, for instance, is 


- inadequate. There is no reference to those cases in which the first element is 


written yv, i.e. —xporov (e.g. P. Colt Nessana 7 ad fin.), or indeed to any 
literature later than 1906 (see most recently A. D. Nock’s note in Speculum, 
xxvi (1951), 505). The long discussion of the change from older to recent Latin 
cursive (a change which falls well before the period of these texts, to the elucida- 
tion of which they contribute only indirectly) seems confused to the reviewer. 
But such blemishes are of minor importance. The strength of the book is its 
new constitution of the texts and its generous presentation of material and 
analyses on which the reader can, if necessary, base a divergent oninion. It is a 
pleasure to salute Tjader’s work as a solid advance in scholarsi:i>. 


University College, London G. TURNER 


ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 


J.D. Beaztey: Attic Black-figure Vase-painters. Pp. xvit+851. Oxford: 
' Clarendon Press, 1956. Cloth, £ 6. 6s. net. 


Sir Joun BeEaz.ey is one of the great scholars. He has already charted Attic 
red-figure and much of Etruscan vase-painting. Now he publishes the results 





cD 


| of his stylistic analysis of Attic black-figure. His achievement would be incred- 


ible if he had not achieved it. There are many archaeologists who (in part 


through Beazley’s example) can discover the stylistic relations in one or two 
§ y P y 


groups of pottery, but Beazley’s memory and perception reaches to tens of 


.[ thousands of vase-paintings. 
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_ The form of this book is that of Aitic Red-figure Vase-painters. It consists of 
summary descriptions of some 10,000 pots and sherds distributed among nearly 
500 painters, groups, or classes: this covers, at a rough guess, about two-fifths 
of the known Attic black-figure pots. Each entry gives the shape, museum re. 
ference, subject, provenience, and bibliography. There are an appendix cop. 
taining xaAds names and five indexes of mythological subjects, proveniences, 
collections, illustrations, and painters, etc. The period covered is from the last 
quarter of the seventh century to about 320 B.c. The Development of Attic 
Black-figure offered a lucid and concise summary and appreciation ; A.B.V,, to 
use what will be the familiar abbreviation, supplies the elaborate details, and 
it is not likely that it will ever be superseded. For that reason it is a pity that 
Beazley leaves the reader to supplement the lists of later painters from C. H. E, 
Haspel’s Attic Black-figured Lekythot, excellent though that work is. 

In earlier papers Beazley has already published some of these painters and 
groups. Comparison shows how much he has added, and there will be still 
more additions from obscure collections as well as from new finds. But the pre- 
sent sample is large enough to be tolerably representative, at least when allow. 
ance has been made for the effects of Etruscan taste and the chances of dis. 
covery. Some of the notable and perhaps surprising results are the comparative 
rarity of early black-figure and the abundance of late, so that it appears that 
the most prolific period of black-figure vase-painting came after the introduc. 
tion of red-figure. It is also curious that xaA7j names are relatively commoner 
than on red-figure pottery and that most of the xaAds names occur only once or 
twice. 

On two matters I venture a doubt. The first is a pedantic definition. What 
Beazley calls ‘the earliest black-figure’ seems to me more properly to belong to 
Proto-attic. Though the technique and the style is at last black-figure, the con- 
ception has the grandeur of Proto-attic and contrasts sharply with the pettier 
correctness at which the next generation aimed. Secondly, Beazley now regards 
the black-figure Lysippides painter and the red-figure Andocides painter as 
distinct persons. Stylistically their identity may not be demonstrable. But if 
the Andocides painter is, as he appears to be, the pioneer of the red-figure 
technique as well as a pupil of Exekias, he must have learnt his craft asa 
black-figure painter ; and of all black-figure paintings the likeliest to be his are 
those of the Lysippides painter which not only are very close in style but also 
occur on the same pots as red-figure paintings of the Andocides painter, some- 
times even duplicating the red-figure subject. 

This first thorough and extensive analysis of the Attic black-figure style 
provides a solid foundation for further researches. Some students have lately 
been wondering whether much black-figure that passes as Attic was not made 
elsewhere though in an Attic manner; they now have a clearer vision of the 
workshops of Athens. It is also at last possible to make useful though vague 
estimates of the size and pattern of the pottery industry of Athens, and to con 
sider the distribution of its products not by the crude methods that till now have 
been attempted, but in relation to shapes and workshops. 

This is a standard work. It is indispensable not only to those who study Greek 
vase-painting, but also to all students of the Classics who occasionally consult 
Greek art. It may also be a prudent financial investment, to judge by the second: 
hand price of Attic Red-figure Vase-painters. 

Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge R. M. COOK 
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GREEK COINS 


(uaRLES SELTMAN: Greek Coins. Second edition. Pp. xxvi+311; 64 
plates. London: Methuen, 1955. Cloth, 50s. net. 


TuosE who cannot obtain the first edition of this work, published in 1933 at 
95s., Will greet its republication at 50s. with satisfaction. The ‘second edition’ is 
in fact largely some sort of mechanical reprint of the first on what seems to be 
inferior paper. The plates are on occasion sharper than in the first edition, but 
their tone is less attractive. They are double-sided, which is a pity. Dr. Seltman 
has clearly been more restricted in his revision than he would have wished. This 
is apparent from the text, and should have been made clear in the preface to 
the second edition; otherwise more rewriting and amplification might have 
been expected. Apart from the preface, and additions, in a supplement, to the 
bibliography (add Raven, W.C. 1950, pp. 1-22 for the survival rate of coins), 
certain changes and additions have been made on matters of importance: on 
the date of the earliest coinage and the supposed ‘Kimmererschutt’ at Ephesus 
(15-17) ; on Pheidon and his spits (35), with an additional note on spit dedica- 
tion, where it is curious that no reference is made to the Perachora inscription 
(42); on Corinth and Megara, some considerable modification (38-40) ; on 
early Athens, some additions, with too many vague assertions on Solon and 
Peisistratus (48-49) ; on the ‘Interregnum’ at Athens, a certain amount of re- 
writing (50) ; an additional note on the style of the ‘plumbers’ ’ dies and the 
supposed earliest amphora coins of Athens (59) ; an additional note on Damas- 
tion (70) ; on Pythagoras and the coins (incuse) of Magna Graecia, rewritten 
(77-78) ; on the coinage of Zankle-Messana, in the light of E. S. G. Robinson’s 
paper, 7.H.S. 1946, pp. 13 ff. (gg-101) ; additional notes (a) on the currency 
decree (A.7.L. ii D 14) and Robinson’s discussion of it (Hesperia, Suppl. viii 
(1949); it should be pointed out here, or elsewhere where references to it ap- 
pear, that its date is far from established ; (4) on the works of May and Desneux 
and on the ‘YHD’ coins (155); (c) on the dispersion and imitation of Philip- 
peioi (215). There are a fair number of small changes scattered throughout the 
book; for the most part they remove or abbreviate the too sprightly conjec- 
tures of the first edition on numismatics or early history. Changes, additions, 
and modifications of any moment appear almost exclusively in the earlier 
period of Greek numismatics. This is not surprising in view of the present in- 
terest in early history. It is, however, a pity that it was not found possible to add 
still more modifications or explanations to a book which is so useful and, in- 
deed, has no substitute. Readers of Dr. Seltman’s Athens, Its History and Coinage 
will remember that it sometimes showed too little acknowledgement of other 
men’s work (as Regling pointed out, Ph.W. xlv. 219 ff.), sometimes too little 
admission (which could not always be justified by a need for brevity) of the 
difficulties which beset the theories propounded. The same is to some extent 
true of this book, with, in addition, a peevish attitude to those who suggest new 
ideas (vii-viii, 42, 105), though these innovators do no more than Seltman has 
done in his time, and present the most favourable side of ambiguous evidence. 
The Pheidon question (the reference to Brown’s article W.C. 1950, pp. 177 ff., 
should have been inserted ad loc. rather than in the preface to the second edi- 
tion) is not given a fair treatment from the historical standpoint, while certain 
weaknesses in the theory of the later seventh-century development of coinage 
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in Asia Minor and Greece are not mentioned, viz.: (i) the undoubtedly very 
early style of some coins such as Babélon, Mél. Num. iii, plate II, 3-6; (i 
the erroneous citation of the electrum stater Babélon, ibid., plate IV. 23, 
Gardner, History of Ancient Coinage, p. 107, with its unusual incuse, as a link 
between Asia Minor and Greece. It may well be that it is difficult to institute 
a comparison between lion heads on pottery and those on early electrum coins, 
but this does not invalidate evidence from pottery, and it is foolish to condemn 
‘some numismatists abetted betimes [sic] by ceramists, who tend to regard pots 
as more reliable evidence for date-finding than coins’. Seltman years ago did 
this himself (see Athens, Its History and Coinage, passim), sometimes with no great 
success (as he admits, V.C. 1946, pp. 97-110), and does it again (on this very 
page and in 39, on the first money of Corinth), introducing the worst sort of 
‘shuffle’? by making a tendentious distinction between Johansen and Payne as 
authorities on the dating of Corinthian pottery. It seems clear from the careful 
work of Robinson and Jacobsthal that stylistic considerations alone are valid in 
the dating of the coins from the Ephesus Artemisium; whether they are from 
a foundation deposit or a ‘Kimmererschutt’ seems to be irrelevant. Given the 
later dating of these Eastern coins on stylistic grounds, the earliest Aeginetan 
coins must be later than the most likely date for Pheidon. It is, then, relevant for 
Brown to see if the issues of Aegina can be separated from Pheidon and his spits, 
Brown seems to make a better case for it (especially if the Perachora dedication 
and the Rhodope dedication from Delphi are borne in mind) than Seltman 
for his contrary view with his suggested dedication in the Argive dialect. Re. 
fusing to allow the problem of the chronology of the earliest Corinthian coins to 
be reduced, if not solved, by a down-dating of those of Aegina, Seltman is forced 
to discover parallels between Corinthian poloi and Middle Protocorinthian 
horses; the parallel given is neither typical nor convincing, to say the least, 


and Middle Corinthian black-figure still provides the best parallels, and Selt.' 
man says nothing of the greatly different styles in the poloi on early Corinthian! 
coins. These brief discussions and others would have been better left out of the! 


second edition unless full justice could be done to the numismatic and historical 
ramifications. Notes like that on page 197 (triskeles tetradrachms of Syracuse’ 
answer no questions and serve no useful purpose. Where comment mighi be 
expected, e.g. on the Athenian decadrachms (93-94), it is often missing. The 
reference to Hignett (Introduction vii) could hardly be more misleading. 

None the less, it is a matter of satisfaction that this work has been reprinted 
before it became one of those collector’s pieces only too common among numis- 
matic books. There are some irritating misprints: Phliads (105), Desnau 
(155), Sydinham (251), Akgrantine (xxiii), Miscellenea (xxv); on page 9, 
second line from the bottom, read ‘Siphnos’ for ‘Seriphos’. 


University of Sheffield R. J. HOPPER 


ROMANE ...DIS TE MINOREM 
QUOD GERIS, IMPERAS 
Inez Scott RyBerc: Rites of the State Religion in Roman Art. Pp. xvi+ 
227; 67 plates. Rome: American Academy in Rome, 1955. Paper. 


No one could read this recent monograph published by the American Academy 
in Rome without being freshly convinced of the vital hold of the state religion 
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on the Roman mind throughout the period that separated Sulla from Con- 
gantine. The imperial divi were added to the company of heaven ; Commodus 
might occasionally assume the garb and attributes of Hercules or Septimius 
Severus and his consort suffer Jupiter and Juno to feature with their own por- 
traits; living emperors might sometimes figure as the direct recipients of 
religious worship. But it was the ancient gods who were regarded as guiding, 
inthe final resort, the destinies of Rome; the last pagan emperors, Diocletian 
and Maximian, were but their protégés and agents—Jovius and Herculius ; it was 
to them that the Roman people and its rulers turned, with sacrifice and prayer, 
atall important momentsand crises of public life, while on private monuments, 
arcophagi, and altars the themes of the official rites enjoyed a distinguished 
place alongside those that reflected the all-pervading influence of mystery- 
cults on ‘other-worldly’ speculation. Ifa nation’s art is an index to its creed, it is 
clear that the religious ceremonies of ‘established* paganism were of the very 
esence of the Roman Empire’s day-to-day experience, until the eve of its 
conversion to Christianity. 

So constant, indeed, are the traditional motives on works of art of all kinds— 
sculptural, pictorial, and numismatic, above all, in the officially sponsored 
reliefs on public buildings—that they afford by themselves, as the authoress 
claims (p. 190), a history of the whole development of Roman artistic styles, 
composition, and ideas from the last century of the Republic to the end of the 
third century of our era. This book provides a very complete and valuable 
collection of all the central monuments on which such subjects are portrayed. 
To specialists in Roman archaeology, most of these monuments will be already 
familiar. But Mrs. Ryberg has included in her survey a number of less well- 
known reliefs and fragments from Italy and even a few provincial works ; and 
by confining herself to a relatively circumscribed category of art, she presents a 
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story that enjoys a coherence and unity which more general accounts of Rome’s 
artistic output inevitably lack. Each work is minutely described with the ac- 
curacy and all-seeing eye of an experienced observer ; and in each case we have 
a clear and, we must add, sometimes over-dogmatic, statement of the 
authoress’s views on dating and interpretation. 

It is as regards matters of date and meaning that this reader, at least, was 
stirred, time and again, to dissent and criticism in the course of perusing the 
book. Here only two examples out of many can be cited. The first is the well- 
known suovetaurilia panel in the Louvre, which shows a priest sacrificing at a 
pair of altars (pl. 35, fig. 54a). Ignoring Stuart Jones’s view (Proc. Brit. Acad. 
x [1921-3], 358) that the twin altars are those of Divus Vespasianus and 
Divus Titus, whose cult was centred in the Porticus Divorum sited close to the 
present Palazzo Venezia, Mrs. Ryberg assumes that the second altar implies a 
second sacrificial procession converging on the first procession from the right 
and that part of that second procession is almost certainly to be detected in a 
sacrificial fragment, also in the Louvre, that matches the panel in measure- 
ments, style, and material, as Michon originally indicated. Again, according 
to her, since two priests were involved, the double sacrifice must represent the 
closing of a lustrum by a pair of censors ; and stylistic considerations are held to 
point tc A.D. 47 or 48, when Claudius and Vitellius closed a lustrum in that 
capacity. On p. 201 this duplication of processions in a single scene is assumed 
as fixed. Nevertheless, the upper and lower ledges of the two Louvre pieces, 
as shown in Mrs. Strong’s illustrations (La scultura romana, pl. 24 and fig. 81), 
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appear to be somewhat different; and it might well be that the two relief 
were works by the same hand executed for separated, not adjacent, portions 
of the same building. Moreover, the theory of Domitianic dating and original 
location in the Porticus Divorum receives strong support from the facts that the 
panel was first heard of in the house of the Frangipani, which was near the 
Palazzo Venezia, and that the head (now largely modern) of the celebrant 
seems to have been deliberately defaced, as though at a damnatio memoriae, 
while the wide spacing of the figures against a flat background is closely 
paralleled on the new Domitianic friezes from the Cancelleria. 

_ Our second instance is that of the altar in the Capitoline Museum dedicated 
to Jupiter Optimus Maximus Sol Sarapis by the augur Scipio Orfitus (pl. 60, 
fig. 974, 6, c,), who may well be identical with the augur of the same name who 
performed a taurobolium in A.D. 295. But that identification would not neces- 
sarily imply the contemporaneity of the altar’s inscription and reliefs. We 
have only to compare these carvings with those on the Diocletianic basis in the 
Forum Romanum (pl. 41, fig. 61 a, 6) in order to realize that the two sets 
belong to wholly different artistic epochs. We can hardly accept Mrs. Ryberg’s 
assessment of the altar’s style as reflecting ‘the contemporary Classic revival in 
monumental art’; but we must prefer Stuart Jones’s suggestion (Catalogue of 
Sculptures in the Museo Capitolino, pp. 310-12) that the altar was originally carved 
for an earlier, possibly early-first- or late-second-century, member of the 
Scipiones Orfiti family and re-used by the late-third-century dedicator. This is 
no place for embarking on the problems of its highly complex symbolism. 

All art that refers to past or present happenings is surely ‘commemorative’ 

(p. 209). But in the case of Roman art the use of such terms as ‘historical’ or 
‘quasi-documentary’ is essential in order to distinguish its factual (although 
not, of course, ‘realistic’ in the sense of ‘photographic’) representations of con- 
temporary events from the allusive or purely generalized scenes of Hellenic 
and Hellenistic narrative art. The Roman taste for mingling divine figures 
with portraits of historical individuals does not neutralize the latter’s activity. 

Only one omission can be noted here—that of the painted suovetaurilia scene 
on a wall of the Mithraeum under the Church of Santa Prisca (Bull. Com. Ixviii 
[1940], 71, fig. 8). As regards terminology—throughout her book Mrs. Ryberg 
employs the inaccurate words ‘flute’ and ‘flutist’ for ‘pipe’ and ‘piper’, and 
again and again the meaningless phrase ‘allegorical figure’ occurs in place of 
‘personification’ ; she does not explain the distinction between these last two 
terms which she appears to draw on p. 97. 

A work of this scope is bound to provoke not a little disagreement in matters 
of detail. But its importance as a basic contribution to the study of Roman art 
stands unquestioned. The illustrations are extremely generous in quantity and, 
on the whole, of excellent quality. 


Newnham College, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


SLAVERY 


WituiaM L. WESTERMANN: The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity. 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, xl.) Pp. xii+180. 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 1955. Cloth, $3. 

Tuts book is a revised and expanded version of Westermann’s article, 
‘Sklaverei’, in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. vi (1935). There has been no great 
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change in the sections on the Greek world from Homer to Alexander and the 
Roman Republic, but the portions devoted to the Hellenistic period and the 
Roman Empire have been largely rewritten, and there are three additional 
chapters dealing with the Later Empire from Diocletian to Justinian and two 
more (commendably free from bias) on the early Christian attitude to slavery. 
There is a long though far from complete bibliography. The American 
Philosophical Society is to be congratulated on producing the book at the low 
price of $3. 

We can only be gratefui for the vast amount of useful factual material in this 
book, the last work of a scholar who had been studying ancient slavery for 
more than thirty years. The quantity of papyrological evidence presented is 
particularly impressive. Nevertheless, it must be said at once that as a whole the 
book is most unsatisfactory. It is not only that the style is laboured, the arrange- 
ment imprecise, the index inadequate, the references unsystematized and some- 
times inaccurate, and that there are scores of misprints. There are also very 
many errors of fact and interpretation, as when the slaves referred to by 
Pliny, Epist. iii. 19. 6-7 and ix. 20. 2 are presented as hired labourers, and we 
are given an entirely false picture of Pliny and his neighbours as ‘employing 
outside hired labour rather than using slaves of their own’ (p. 91) ; or when we 
are told that at Athens after Chaeronea, ‘on motion of Lycurgus, the slaves 
were freed’ (p. 18: the motion was Hypereides’ and it was immediately can- 
celled by a ypad7) zapavouwyv); or when the views of a single character in 
Euripides are attributed to the dramatist (pp. 24 and n. 39; 26 and n. 68); or 
when Sidonius Apollinaris is called Bishop of Massilia and Salvian Bishop of 
Arelate (Pp. 142). Such examples could be multiplied. Moreover, there are 
many serious omissions. The controversy between Aristotle and his opponents 
on the question whether slavery was xara dvow was, we are told, ‘mainly an 
academic one regarding the genesis of the institution’ (according to nature, or 
not), and the attitude on both sides was one of ‘complete acceptance of slavery’. 
Westermann entirely ignores the remarkable passage (Pol. 1253 20-23) 
revealing that there were Greeks who thought slavery not merely ‘not according 
to nature’ but contrary to nature and wrong: trois 5¢ mapa pvow To Seomdlew ... 
Sudrep odS€ Sixatov: Biavov ydp. (This does not necessarily imply, of course, 
that such Greeks advocated the abolition of slavery.) The most famous and 
successful of Athenian slaves, Pasion, does not appear in the index and receives 
only one passing reference (p. 23; cf. p. 13, n. 42). The author’s failure to 
mention, and apparently even to understand, the Lex Junia and the status of 
Junian Latinity has vitiated his treatment both of the Augustan legislation 
regarding manumission (pp. 89-90) and of Constantine’s two edicts of 316 
and 321 (not 323) providing for manumissio in ecclesia (pp. 130, 154-5). The 
material from the Later Empire is inadequately presented: we are not even 
given the well-known description by Ammianus (xiv. 6. 16-17) of the troops of 
slaves owned by aristocrats at Rome in the late fourth century; and there is 
no mention of many other revealing passages, such as Symm. Epist. ii. 78; 
Liban. Orat. xxxi. 11; xlii. 21; xlvii. 28; Cod. Theod. xii. 1. 96. 

An incomplete and misleading account is given of the numbers and employ- 
ment of slaves at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries. There are very few 
workshops of any size where the number of slaves is known. Westermann fails 
even to mention the two largest, both shield-factories: that of Lysias and his 
brother, containing 120 slaves (Lys. xii. 8, 19: the number may include some 
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domestic slaves), and that of Pasion, which must have employed more than 50. 
(It produced an income of a talent a year: Dem. xxxvi. 11. The combined 
workshops of Demosthenes’ father, containing between them 52 or 53 slaves, 
produced only 42 minas, according to Dem. xxvii. 9, who has more reason here 
to exaggerate.) Westermann does refer to the employment of slaves as ‘shield 
makers’ (p. 12), but only one reference is given, and that a false one. Another 
important passage illustrating the use of slave labour in manufacture at Athens 
on an appreciable scale, namely Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 6, is also ignored. Westermann 
tones down the statement of Thucydides (vii. 27. 5) that ‘more than 20,000 slaves 
had deserted’ during the Decelean War by giving the number as 20,000; and 
he then draws the inference that at that time there were ‘not many more than 
20,000 slaves in Attica’ (pp. 7-8), although on the next page he proceeds to 
give an estimate, for the 420’s, of 60,000 to 80,000, which, if distinctly on the 
low side, may not be so very far from the truth. He translates yecporéyvar in 
Thuc. vii. 27. 5 by ‘handicraftsmen’. This may mislead, if it is taken to mean 
that the majority of the slaves were not agricultural : the point here (as shown 
by the emphatic xai rovrwyv) is that most of the deserters were skilled men. The 
only other time the word yeporéyvar is used by Thucydides (in vi. 72. 3) it 
means simply ‘experts’ (in war: cf. Plut. Comp. Lyc. Num. 2), and in other early 
sources (e.g. Soph. Trach. 1000; Hippocr. de Vet. Med. 7; and see also Hdt. 
ii. 167. 2; cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 5) it connotes manual skill of some kind. An 
dymredoupyds would be a xetporéyvns just as much as a oxvrotopos, and might 
have had more opportunity to desert. It is wrong to use the late-fourth-century 
Athenian manumission inscriptions, as Westermann does (p. 9), in support of 
the view that slaves were not much employed in agriculture. The fact that only 
a small proportion of the freedmen were engaged in rural occupations is fully 
explained by the fact that agricultural slaves naturally had very much less 
chance of obtaining their freedom than domestic or industrial slaves. In fact 
slave labour must have been extensively used in agriculture in Attica, as is 
clear from many passages. In Aristophanes’ Plutus, for example, Chremylus the 
farmer, who is zévys (29 etc.) and one of the 70d moveiv epacrai (254), owns 
several slaves (26, 1105), not only the Carion whom A. H. M. Jones (in Past 
and Present, 1 [1952], 20, 29, n. 62; cf. 30, n. 80) would dismiss as a stock comic 
figure—the others are not, and would have spoilt the dramatic picture if they 
were not fairly characteristic. There may well have been much more short- 
term letting in small parcels than our sources disclose (see Lys. vii. 4, 9-10 ; but 
conditions may have been exceptional in Attica about this time). However, 
even such tenants would of course use slaves if they could afford it, just as 
Pliny’s impecunious tenants did (Epist. iii. 19. 7; cf. the evidence of the legal 
sources for slaves forming part of the instrumentum of farms let to coloni). It is a 
mistake to place any reliance on the absence of slaves from orators’ lists of the 
assets of certain deceased Athenian property-owners. It is true, for instance, that 
no slaves are included in the inventory of Diodotus’ property in Lys. xxxii. 
5-6 (p. 8, n. 51); but there seems to be a lacuna in § 6, and two slaves are 
mentioned later, in § 28. (See also V. Ehrenberg, The People of Aristophanes, p. 
167 and n. 4.) Foremen and managers of estates and businesses not run per- 
sonally by their owners seem always to have been slaves, as in Roman times. 
In his preface (p. x; cf. pp. 15, 27, n. 76) Westermann tells us that expres- 
sions ‘charged with emotional connotations’ such as ‘the horrors of slavery’ 
or ‘human merchandise’ seem to him ‘in the main, to distort the picture of 
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dave labour and its practices in antiquity’. He certainly goes very far in mini- 
mizing not only ‘the horrors of slavery’ (he does not cite the vivid descriptions 
of slave labour in the mines of Egypt and Spain, given by Diod. iii. 12-14; v. 
35-38; cf. Lucr. vi. 806-15) but also the numbers of slaves, their economic 
importance, and the social consequences of slavery. At the same time, he can 
refer casually to ‘the inherent economic weaknesses of slave labour’ (p. 72)— 
but what did he conceive these to be? He does not tell us. 

Surely, what we most want to know about ancient slavery is how far it was 
actually employed in beneficial economic activities, in essential production and dis- 
tribution ; how far it was efficient in that sphere; and whether the decline of 
Graeco-Roman civilization was in any way due to the existence of the slave 
system, or on the contrary to its decay. Purely domestic slavery, about which we 
are so much better informed, was of course non-productive, and often con- 
spicuously wasteful, although it might serve a useful purpose in so far as it 
enabled other members of the community to give more of their time to socially 
useful activities, political, military and the like. It seems clear that slaves were 
extensively used in production, although of course a substantial part of pro- 
ductive labour was always carried on by free mer working on their own ac- 
count. Aristotle, in a difficult passage (Pol. 12542 1-8), treats the slave as an 
instrument not of zoinois but of mpagis, analogous to a bed rather than a 
weaver’s shuttle; but Aristotle, who certainly conceives slaves elsewhere as 
productive instruments (see Pol. 13304 25-33; 1278? 6-8), is here thinking so 
exclusively of the slave as a social unit, a member of the household, that he can 
forget his economic function. : 

How far was slavery an efficient method of production ? The essential problem 
of production in every civilized society is how to extract a sufficient surplus from the 
primary producers in order to give to at least some people enough leisure for 
government, the arts and sciences, and the other necessities and luxuries of 
civilized life. The technological level of the Graeco-Roman world was a good 
deal lower than is generally realized (see Lynn White, “Technology and In- 
vention in the Middle Ages’, in Speculum, xv [1940], 141-59). In such a 
society, unless nearly everyone is to have to work nearly all the time, and have 
virtually no leisure, some means has to be found of screwing a substantial 
surplus out of the lowest class. The Greeks and Romans, among other means, 
employed slavery for this purpose: that is to say, they forcibly imported men 
and women whom they deprived of virtually all rights and compelled to labour 
for their masters; and they probably did this to a greater degree than any 
earlier society. ‘Mit Hunger und Peitsche’, said Beloch bluntly, after dismissing 
attempts to belittle the productivity of ancient slave labour as ‘abolitionist 
poppycock’, ‘mit Hunger und Peitsche laft sich eine gr6fere Arbeitsleistung 
erreichen, als mit dem Hunger allein. Auch hatten die griechischen Arbeit- 
geber noch andere Mittel, ihre Sklaven zur Tatigkeit anzuspornen, bessere 
Nahrung und Kleidung bei tiichtigen Leistungen, gute Behandlung, und, als 
hochste Belohnung, die Aussicht auf Freilassung’ (Gr. Gesch. iii.” 1. 322). Now 
the first sentence of that statement is demonstrably untrue when we take into 
account the experience of modern states in which slavery has been abolished. 
But better methods have become available in modern times for securing the 
required surplus, above all industrialization and the use on a large scale of 
forms of wage labour, which was never at all highly developed in antiquity. 
Evil as its social consequences were, slavery, in the conditions prevailing in 
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antiquity, probably did have the result of increasing the available surplus in the 
hands of the propertied class to an extent which could not otherwise have been 
achieved. To thjs extent, but to this extent only (cf. Westermann, p. 27, n. 76), 
it is true to say that slavery was a ‘valuable part’ of ancient society. It seems 
probable, however, that the superiority of slavery to other forms of production 
cannot have been very marked, even in the conditions of antiquity, except 
when a plentiful supply of cheap slaves was available from outside the economy, 
As soon as the slaves had to be produced mainly within the economy, instead 
of being appropriated as captives or purchased at very low rates outside it, 
was not slave production bound to decay, since in the long run it would cost 
almost as much to rear and train slaves, maintain them permanently, and keep 
them under control, as it would to have the same work done by free labour? 
Enslavement for debt, which apparently provided a high proportion of the 
slaves of the Near Eastern countries in ‘pre-Classical’ times, was a very desir- 
able institution, from the point of view of the propertied classes ; but neither in 
the economic nor in the social and political sense was it an entirely satisfactory 
substitute for the import of slaves on favourable terms. Debt slaves were pro- 
duced inside the economy, and therefore some part of the cost of producing 
them would fall, if only indirectly, upon the propertied classes ; and the social 
consequences of debt slavery were so disastrous that it provoked strenuous and 
sometimes effective political resistance. 
Slaves, then, at any rate so long as they could be imported under advan- 
tageous conditions (and probably, though to a much less extent, even when 
they were bred within the economy, or recruited from the ranks of the free 
by such methods as condemnation for insolvency—or crime), could be forced 
to yield up an exceptionally large surplus; and in this way slavery may be 
said to have made an essential and, in the conditions of the time, irreplaceable 
contribution to the Graeco-Roman economic system. Here it is relevant to refer 
to the recent discussion of Athenian slavery by A. H. M. Jones (already cited 
above, but not mentioned by Westermann) because, presenting the evidence 
much more clearly and fairly, he takes basically the same view as Westermann, 
that the role of slavery in the Athenian economy was not a vital one. He con- 
cludes by arguing that if slavery could have been suddenly abolished at Athens 
the effects would not have been catastrophic, since, although the few rich would 
have been ruined or had their incomes reduced, ‘the great majority of Athenians 
who owned no slaves, but cultivated their own little farms or worked on their 
own as craftsmen, shopkeepers or labourers, would have been unaffected’ (op. 
cit., p. 25). This argument is not cogent. Jones surely under-estimates the pro- 
portion of Athenian slave-owners: the vast majority of the hoplites must have 
owned at least a slave or two, who would have been used on the land as well 
as in domestic and personal service (see Thuc. vii. 75. 5 with iii. 17. 4; Dem. 
liv. 4; Theoph. Char. 25. 4; cf. Isae. v. 11). And the structure of Athenian 
society was such that the whole political administration (not to mention the 
officering of the land army and the fleet) was directed and dominated by the 
upper classes, from the wealthier hoplites upwards. They were subject ul- 
timately to the control of the assembly and courts, in which the poor could often 
(not continuously, except perhaps for part of the last half of the fifth century) 
exercise a decisive effect ; but leadership in speech and action and important 
executive posts in all fields were always in the hands of the upper class, who 
provided the professional politicians, of zoAvrevdpevor as they came to be called. 
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The known orparnyoi and pyropes, with hardly an exception, were men of some 
property, and the BovA7 must nearly always have had a hoplite majority and 
been controlled, as it evidently was in the fourth century (cf. Dem. xxii. 36-37), 
by the woAvrevdpevor. If they had been deprived of the surplus they obtained 
from their slaves, most of these well-to-do Athenians would have sunk below 
the level of affluence at which they could afford to devote most of their time to 
politics and war, and the whole system would have become unworkable. There 
was no large supply of hired labour—and a high proportion of such hired 
labourers as there were, not only in mining, may have been slaves (note Ps.- 
Dem. liii. 20-21). Nor can Jones be right in saying that those who had cultivated 
their farms with slave labour could have let them instead, for it appears from 
our scanty evidence that even a large farm worth half a talent would not have 
brought in more than 350 drachmas a year in rent, if as much (cf. I.G, ii. 
2496; Isae. xi. 42-43; with J.G. ii? 1241) ; and in the fourth century that sum 
would hardly have supplied the bare necessities ot life for a small family not 
working their own land. 


New College, Oxford G. E. M. DE STE CROIX 


EPIRUS AND THE MOLOSSIAN KINGDOM 


PeTER RoBert FRANKE: Alt-Epirus und das Kénigtum der Molosser. Pp. 
x+89. Kallmiinz (Opf.): Michael Lassleben, 1955. Paper, DM. 8. 


Tuis is a critical and independent treatment of a subject of considerable re- 
levance to the political institutions of the fourth century and the Hellenistic 
age. The relations between king, ethnos, and federal body in Epirus are obscure, 
yet clearly important in their implications ; and since one or two new inscrip- 
tions are now available, a sensible attempt to reconsider the problem is wel- 
come. Much of the evidence is in fact epigraphical, and consists of proxeny 
decrees and records of manumissions from Dodona. These are mainly decrees 
of the Molossian koinon which mention a King Alexander, and Epirote decrees 
mentioning no king at all; but there is also one recording a decree of the 
ovppayor trav Ameipwrav, which refers to King Neoptolemus. Franke has sur- 
veyed all this material (including the inscriptions recently published by 
Euangelides), and concludes that Alexander is the Molossian (as Nilsson 
argued) ; that the Epirote cvppayia, attested from the reign of Neoptolemus IT, 
was a loose confederacy under Molossian domination, and founded about 
329-325 B.C. as a result of the machinations of Olympias; and that the Epirote 
koinon was a closer organization set up after the disappearance of the Molossian 
monarchy in 232-230 B.c. On his view a number of tribal communities 
acquired allies (this is attested for the Molossians), consolidated themselves, and 
subsequently united in a ovypayia with the most outstanding people and their 
king predominant. It is a plausible sequence, but calls for some qualification 
on the details. 

It is unfortunate that Franke is apparently ignorant of the now well-known 
inscription (Tod, 137) which attests the existence of the Aetolian koinon as early 
as 367-366 B.c.; and this is odd, since he is clearly acquainted with an article 
by P. M. Fraser in 7.H.S. 1954, pp. 56-58, which specifically points out the 
significance of this new evidence for dating the stages of Epirote constitutional 
development. This inscription affects Franke’s argument in two ways. First, it 
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underlines the danger of drawing conclusions from the silence of the sources 
about when the Epirote ovypayia was set up. But especially it invalidates an 
elaborate thesis about the character of Aristotle’s [JoAcretar, which is designed 
to throw light on the nature of the Epirote symmachy. Franke attempts to 
show that the constitutions treated fall into three categories: those of city- 
states (cited in the form ev rf (e.g.) Nagiwv woAureia), those of ethnos-states 
(cited €v rf (€.g.) trav ’"Hreipwradv rodreia), and those of federal states (cited 
€v 7H Kowy (e.g.) Apxddwv woditeia). The distinction which, if true, would 
imply a remarkable consistency of usage among those writing this work, rests 
in fact on a certain selectivity in the choice of citations (for instance, the con- 
stitution of Acarnania, though a koinon, is cited simply as 7) Axapvdvwy moAtrela 
fg. 474), and that of Syracuse, though it was a city-state, is once cited as 1 
tav Svpaxovoiwy woAcreia (fg. 587)). But now that Aetolia is known to have 
been a koinon when Aristotle was compiling his [ToAvretax (probably shortly 
after 330 B.c.) the theory collapses altogether, since the Aetolian constitution 
is also cited in the supposedly ‘ethnic’ form év 7 rév AirwAdv wodireia. On the 
other hand, if the constitution of the Epirotes described by Aristotle is the 
ovppaxia (and this seems likely), we have here perhaps further evidence for 
Larsen’s view (Representative Government, p. 207) that this cvzpayia was a rather 
closer form of organization than is generally supposed : for Aristotle will hardly 
have written up the ‘constitution’ of a loose alliance. 

Franke argues with some plausibility that neither Pyrrhus nor any other 
Molossian king was ever technically ‘king of the Epirotes’ (as Nilsson claimed) ; 
but not all his arguments are equally cogent. For example, in emphasizing the 
undoubted parallelism in form between Pyrrhus’ dedication at Dodona after 
Heracleia (Syll. 392) and that of Doson at Delos after Sellasia (Syll. 518) he 
argues that the Macedonian koinon was acting independently of Doson and that 
the Epirote symmachy was therefore likewise acting independently of Pyrrhus. 
But in fact we know virtually nothing about the Macedonian koinon, and 
Hampl’s over-legalistic theory about the relations between king and people in 
Macedon is no substitute for knowledge. The Epirote symmachy probably had 
an existence independent of the role played in it by the king of the Molossians; 
but after all Doson was king of the Macedonians, and Syil. 392 cannot be used 
as evidence that Pyrrhus was not king of the Epirotes. 

It is perhaps a pity that Franke has not studied the decisive arguments put 
forward against Hampl’s theory by Ferguson, Momigliano, and Wiist, for his 
addiction to it has tended to make his account of Pyrrhus’ position too schema- 
tic. Indeed, his thesis would have benefited at several points from a greater 
acquaintance with non-German works. For instance, his discussion of Arybbas’ 
exile would have been improved by a knowledge of Treves’s article on the 
meaning of consenesco in A.7.P. 1942; and after the work of Tarn and Aymard 
no one should try to revive the theory that in 324 B.c. Alexander dissolved all 
the Greek leagues. The non-German reader must also regret that Franke 
favours heavy periods; the sentence of 17 lines on p. 53 is not an isolated 
offender. Finally, an index, especially of inscriptions, would have made the 
work more usable. But when these grumbles are over, it remains true that 
Franke has produced a very useful contribution to the subject and one which 
will have to be taken into account. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 
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CORINTH 


EpovarD WILL: Korinthiaka. Recherches sur l’histoire et la civilisation 
de Corinthe des origines aux guerres médiques. Pp. 719; 1 page of 
drawings, 1 table, 3 maps. Paris: de Boccard, 1955. Paper. 


Tuts massive book is clearly the product of immense industry and learning. 

It will be an invaluable work of reference for anyone interested in the historical 

or archaeological problems of the period which it covers, whether they concern 

Corinth in particular or the Greek world as a whole. The time was ripe for a 

book of this scope on Corinth and Dr. Will’s obvious familiarity both with the 
comparatively restricted ancient literature bearing on the subject and with the 
now extensive archaeological evidence might have nourished the hope that he 
would give us a definitive book, of the standard, for example, of M. Chamoux’s 
recent book on Cyrene. It must be confessed, however, that this wider hope is 
hardly realized. Dr. Will’s judgement does not seem to be commensurate 
with his learning. The very massiveness of the book shows a partial defect of 
judgement, a failure to see the wood for the trees. Perhaps one quarter of its 
720 pages could have been saved by rigorous pruning of the recurrent rhetori- 
cal questions to which, as the author himself sometimes emphasizes, there are 
no answers, and by eschewing the discussion of modern theories which often 
do not deserve the space given to them. These discussions tend to conceal from 
the reader what it is that Dr. Will himself believes, and his work is therefore at 
several vital points lacking in the Gallic virtue of sharp outline. But more 
damaging in my view to the usefulness of the book as more than a source of 
references is the author’s wholesale acceptance of two heresies, if I may use 
an admittedly tendentious word, what I would call the Hasebroek and the 
Beloch heresies. 

After a short introductory chapter on geography and prehistoric archaeology 
chapter two examines the archaeological evidence down to the middle of the 
seventh century. There are interesting discussions of early relations with Ithaca 
and of pre-colonial voyages, followed by a long section on contacts with the 
islands and the near east. The provisional conclusion of the whole chapter is 
that at the extreme end of the eighth and the beginning of the seventh century 
the isthmus is scarcely beginning to take on its importance as a cross-roads in 
the Mediterranean world. On p. 78, in his desire to play down the early im- 
portance of this geographical factor, Will even goes so far as to say ‘c’est au 
viie s. seulement, voire au vi® (my italics), qu’il appartiendra de mettre en 
valeur le carrefour isthmique, et particuliérement son axe maritime’. 

The third chapter deals very fully with the cults, rites, myths, and legends of 
archaic Corinth. It is perhaps the most useful and original in the book. 
Particularly fruitful is the treatment of the Medea story, the main conclusion 
of which is summed up thus on p. 123: ‘Entre l’ancien mythe corinthien de 
Médée et le cycle argonautique le lien, l’occasion du rapprochement fut Médée 
elle-méme’.! On Theseus it is unfortunate that Will could not benefit by 
Jacoby’s commentary on the Atthidographers, particularly his elaborate notes 


on Philochorus 328 f. 14-16. 
Chapter three embarks on a consideration of the specifically historical docu- 


! The bibliography on Eumelus might Rh. M. Ixix (1914), 299 ff. and Bowra, 
have included reference to Friedlander, Herm. Ixxiii (1938) 216 ff. 
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ments for the history of Corinth down to the period of the tyranny, viewed in 
the light of the archaeological and religious data as set out in the preceding 
chapters. It is in this chapter that what I have ventured to call the Hasebroek 
heresy is most pronounced. One of its main objects is to dispose of what Will 
calls ‘lillusion des Bacchiades armateurs et industriels’. He discounts the 
evidence of Thuc. i. 13 by arguing that what Thucydides there says about 
Corinth, with its implications of a Corinthian thalassocracy, either does refer 
or should refer—Will does not make it quite clear which—not to the period of 
the Bacchiads but to that of the tyrants. Strabo viii. 378 is discounted as not 
being an historical text at alland the straightforward view, that in that passage 
the conditions described as reigning of old (76 7aAaidv) were thought of by 
Strabo as the conditions prevailing in the Bacchiad period, is rejected without 
convincing reason. But it is the treatment of the archaeological evidence at this 
juncture which is most unsatisfactory. Will fails to give due weight to evidence 
first gathered together by Blakeway in B.S.A. xxxiii (1932-3) 209 ff., and 
developed by Dunbabin in The Western Greeks, that from the last quarter of the 
eighth to the middle of the sixth century there is in Sicily and south Italy an 
absolute predominance of Corinthian pottery, from which we may without 
undue risk infer a predominance in the products of other industries and in the 
carrying trade. The early part of this period coincides with that at which the 
Bacchiad régime was at its height. It is mere economy of hypothesis to suppose 
that there was a connexion between this unique predominance of the wares of 
one city and the control of the affairs of that city by an oligarchic clan. Cer- 
tainly in the light of the evidence as it now stands the burden of proof rests 
very heavily on those who wish to deny such a connexion and to argue, as 
does Will, that the Bacchiads were just another landed aristocracy of precisely 
the same colour as those to be found in almost any other Greek city of the time. 
The reluctance to accept the obvious conclusion from the evidence seems to 
be due to two causes. First, there is the posing of a false dilemma: either a 
commercial or a landed oligarchy. But it is perfectly possible to believe that the 
Bacchiads remained landed proprietors while deriving an important access of 
wealth from trade. Like the Oxford and Cambridge colleges of today, they 
attempted to bolster up their position in a rapidly changing world by investing 
in equities, and they would naturally be prepared to use what powers their 
control of the city gave them to further their trade interests. The second reason 
for resistance to the idea of commercial motives in state policy at this date is a 
failure to make the necessary adjustments of scale as between ancient and 
modern economies. Of course Will is right when he says on p. 326 that the 
Corinthians did not invent mass-production overnight to deal with a new 
market and that we should be wary of using terms like industrial production 
or commercial distribution in their modern sense. So we should, if these terms 
suggest to us production lines and advertising drives. But if we scale the whole 
picture down, as we in reason must, and think in terms of cottage industries, 
then there is nothing a priori improbable in supposing that the production and 
marketing of wares for foreign consumption became an important element in 
internal and external politics as early as the eighth century. 

Itneed hardly be said that Will will have nothing to do with the Lelantine war 
as a mercantilist war. He deals with it in fact not here but in connection with 
the Cypselid chronology. It is for him unthinkable that at any time in Greek 
antiquity there can have been a war in which the alinement of the allies was 
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determined by predominantly commercial motives. At most, questions of 
rpop) may have contributed to this alinement. But even a war of this limited 
economic significance on the scale suggested by Thuc. i. 15 seems to him out of 
the question before the late seventh or even the early sixth century and in fact 
he tries to make it fit into the argument for a late date for the Cypselids. 

In his fifth chapter Will devotes some eighty pages to the resuscitation—for 
one had hoped that it was dead—of a modified version of Beloch’s dating of the 
tyranny. His conclusion is that the tyranny was overthrown about 550 or a 
little earlier and that, accepting the figure of seventy-three years for its dura- 
tion, it was therefore set up about 620. Thirty of the eighty pages are taken up 
with a full, and let it be added at once a fair, review of the archaeological 
evidence, mostly the evidence of pots." As far as this part of the evidence goes— 
and Will almost seems to feel this himself—-the truth would seem to be that it 
can be made to fit either the early or the late dating. As Will points out, 
Dunbabin in The Western Greeks, p. 229, n. 2, regards these archaeological facts 
as an argument, albeit not very strong, in favour of the traditional chronology. 
As to the literary evidence Will is principally concerned to show that on the 
whole Herodotus follows a consistent late chronology and in particular that his 
account of the war for Sigeum and of the arbitration of Periander makes sense 
ifwe assume that Herodotus thought, and was right in thinking, that these took 
place during the tyranny of Pisistratus. But his attempt to make Herodotus an 
unequivocal witness for the later dating is no more successful than that of 
Beloch. As it happens, Professor D. L. Page in his book Sappho and Alcaeus 
(Oxford, 1955), pp. 152 ff., which Will could not have seen, has shown con- 
vincingly that a proper understanding of Herod. v. 94 does not in the least 
necessitate the view that Herodotus thought of the war in which Alcaeus took 
part and after which Periander arbitrated as connected closely in time with 
Hegesistratus’ war. It is incidentally rather strange that though it is in the 
interests both of his theory of the Bacchiad oligarchy and of his dating of 
the tyranny to bring down the invention of coinage as late as possible, Will 
does not refer to E. S. G. Robinson’s article in J.H.S. Ixxi (1951), 156 ff. with 
its cogent argument for a late seventh-century date. 

The substantive account of the tyranny follows in chapter six. It contains a 
useful analysis of the tradition about the individual tyrants, but its general 
conclusions tend in my view to be vitiated by the two heresies. 

Chapter seven gives a résumé of the material civilization of Corinth to the 
end of the sixth century. The author expressly disclaims any originality for it; 
but it will be useful for those who are not primarily archaeologists. 

A final chapter brings the historical account from the fall of the tyranny 
down to the Persian wars. It sheds little fresh light on the character of the 
régime which succeeded the tyranny. The analysis of Aristotle, Politics 1298 b, 
does not help much since there is no specific reference to Corinth in that passage. 
The concluding section of the chapter deals with Corinth’s foreign relations 
and touches on most of the controversial questions of the period. The battle of 
Sepeia is put in 519, the Athenian-Plataean alliance in the same year. In dis- 
cussing the latter Will does not take account of the possibility that Herodotus 
might quite well be right as to the fact that Cleomenes had suggested the al- 
liance while being mistaken as to his motive. He assigns to the same period 


1 Will gives inn. 1 on p. 420 an admirable _ evidence to tie down dates of specific political 
summary of the dangers of using this sort of events. 
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Sparta’s arbitration between Megara and Athens on Salamis (Plut. Solon 10) 
and accepts the identification of the arbitrator Cleomenes with king Cleomenes, 
Finally, he rejects the view that Cleomenes’ policy towards Athenis and Aegina 
at the beginning of the fifth century had anything to do with the Persian threat, 

There are three very serviceable indexes, one to all the more important 
modern works cited, one io the passages from ancient authors, and a general 
index. The following misprints may be troublesome: on p. 282 in the penulti- 
mate line of n. 1 for p. 465 read p. 46; on p. $41 n. 1 for p. 536 n. 96 read p, 
649 n. 2 and on p. 662 n. 3 for p. 535 n. 89 read p. 647 n. 2. 


Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 


DELPHIC PROPAGANDA 


JEAN Derrapas: Les thémes de la propagande delphique. (Etudes et Com- 
mentaires, xxi.) Pp. 297. Paris: Klincksieck, 1954. Paper, 1,400 fr. 


Tuis work takes as its subject the manifestations of the prestige acquired by the 
Pythian Apollo and the Delphic priesthood, and the influence exerted by 
Delphi on Greek ideas and beliefs. The author seeks to show the development 
of the character of Apollo from the cruel deity who spreads death in the Greek 
camp at Troy to the mild and beneficent god of wisdom who teaches modera- 
tion and respect for the gods; from the god of the Paean, originally a magic 
spell to cure sickness of the body, to the purifier of the ‘maladies of the soul’; 
from a god of violence to one whose priesthood refashioned the ancient myths 
and instilled into them a new moral tone, making Apollo, as god of wisdom, the 
patron of the Seven Sages and propagator of the Delphic maxims. Delphi, 
Defradas maintains, acquired a vast prestige (he does not make really clear 
why this happened at Delphi rather than at some other centre) which enabled 
the Delphic priesthood to modify earlier versions of myths to the greater glory 
of their god. Apollo of Delphi appropriated to himself by pacific means the 
oracular functions of earlier deities, obliterated other cult-centres or recipients 
of cult where it suited him, and exercised such influence from a certain point 
in the history of Delphi that a great body of Delphic propaganda eventually 
appeared which sought to back-date the influence and leadership of the oracle 
to an earlier period in which, in reality, it possessed a purely local significance. 
To maintain this thesis Defradas examines first (in the first part of his work 
‘L’installation d’Apollon 4 Delphes’) the character and functions of Apollo in 
the Homeric poems and in the Theogony and Works and Days. He then goes on to 
study at length the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo and other literary evidence 
(Alcaeus, Hymn i. 1, the paean to Apollo in Himerius, Or. xiv 10; Aeschylus, 
Eum. 1-33; Euripides, J.T. 1234-83 and Aristonous of Corinth, Paean to 
Apollo). This is followed by a discussion of certain cult forms and objects: the 
Pythian voyos, the festival of the Septerion (sic), and the omphalos. In his 
second part (‘La Littérature Delphique’) he discusses ‘the intervention of 
Apollo’ in the myths of gods and heroes (Heracles, Neoptolemus, Orestes) and in 
accounts of historical personalities (Croesus). Finally, in a third part (‘La Portée 
historique de l’influence Delphique’) he traces the Delphic intervention and 
propaganda as apparent in historical phenomena: colonization (taking Cyrene 
as an example), legislation (Lycurgus), and the rules of the Delphic wisdom, 
the principles which guided such intervention in the affairs of Greek states. 
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There is a great deal in the book which the student of religion and moral 
ideas will find acceptable, and indeed well known, though he may quarrel 
with details. The historian and archaeologist will find himself more than a little 
worried by Defradas’s mode of procedure and use of evidence to determine the 

int when the Delphic oracle assumed a leading position in Greece. He will 
find himself puzzled by vague assertions on dates and material remains and 
disconcerted by the excessively ex parte interpretation of evidence. The turning- 
point from local to panhellenic significance is sometimes specifically fixed at the 
termination of the First Sacred War and the establishment of the patronage of 
the Amphictyonic Council ; but sometimes Defradas’s choice of evidence seems 
to carry him well back into the seventh century. The high moral aspect of 
Apollo in Iliad xxiv is placed as late as possible, but hardly late enough for his 
purpose. References to Pytho in the Homeric poems, which are indeed rare, 
are explained as belonging to the latest elements of the poems. But when 
Defradas says ‘late’ or ‘latest’ as, for example, in dealing with ypyodpevos as 
referring to Agamemnon in Odyssey viii. 79-80, what does he mean: if seventh 
century, how late or early in the century? It surely makes a good deal of 
difference to his general theme. He proceeds similarly with the archaeological 
evidence. He mentions the finds at Delphi which indicate the presence of a cult 
in the sanctuary of Apollo (though his description is too vague considering 
their importance as evidence), but he avoids drawing what seem to be the 
proper conclusions on the importance of the shrine as indicated by them. He 
plays down the importance of Corinthian contacts with Delphi (is this because 
Corinth and the Isthmus suggest the awkward subject of Greek colonization 
of the West and its connexion with the oracle ?), and the links with the Orient 
which are clearly through Corinth as intermediary, and stresses to excess the 
importance of Crete both contemporary and prehellenic (cf. Cary in C.A.H. iii. 
624-5). It is not always clear at each point what period of Cretan culture he 
means: sometimes, obviously, Minoan, postulating survivals which are so 
difficult to prove, sometimes, it seems, ‘geometric’ or ‘daedalic’ Crete, and a 
‘Cretan renaissance’ of the eighth to seventh centuries. The position of Crete 
is admittedly difficult to assess in the eighth and seventh centuries, but what- 
ever its importance in the geometric and orientalizing periods of Greek art, 
Defradas overdoes it. This mirage crétois arises from his acceptance at rather 
more than its face value of h. Pyth. Apoll. 388-501 and the Cretan connexion 
with the worship of Apollo Delphinius at Crisa, ignoring, for example, the 
sensible observations of Allen and Sykes on line 495: “The probabilities of 
migration are all the other way. There were Dorian settlers both at Delphi and 
in Crete and the origins of rites or customs common to both places would 
naturally be assigned to Crete, the home of a very old civilisation.’ The effects 

of Crete’s legendary importance Defradas himself admits elsewhere. All tripods 
seem to be Cretan, and the Dolphin God of the Cretans, later assimilated by 
Apollo, is brought to Crisa by Cretan merchants, the founders of comptoirs 
there and everywhere where Delphinia are known to have existed. We would 
like to have heard more of the material evidence for these assertions. Oddly 
enough Gela is nowhere mentioned. Too little is said of Delphi and coloniza- 
tion in the earlier period. The case of Cyrene is discussed at length, but the 
intervention of Delphi in earlier colonial foundations is dismissed as later 
(sixth-century) Delphic propaganda. This is a problem which should have been 
examined at much greater length: it is insufficient to say in a footnote (234 
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n. 2): ‘Attribuer 4 Delphes la colonisation de Naxos, la plus ancienne colonie de 
Sicile, sous prétexte qu’on y trouvait un autel d’Apollon Archégete (Thuc. VI 
3, 1) ne nous parait nullement convaincant.’ It is too easy to suggest that if 
Apollo intervened in early colonization it was some other Apollo later as. 
similated to the Pythian. The foundation legend of Taras, according to 
Defradas, represents the Dolphin God ‘of the Cretan colonists, precursors of 
the Greek colonists’. Does he mean Mycenaean colonists by any chance? 

In dealing with Delphi and early legislation he takes the problem of Lycur- 
gus. It is not difficult for him to make his point here, but it seems wrong to re- 
ject Tyrtaeus so cavalierly as he seems to do (pp. 262-3), because his date might 
present awkward problems. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this is a book to be read with caution, 
Its weakness seems to arise from a determination to link the moral prestige 
and oracular prestige of Delphi too closely and to place the development of 
both aspects in the same period. 


University of Sheffield R. J. HOPPER 


ANCIENT ITALY 


GiseLA M. A. RicuTER: Ancient Italy. Pp. xxiv-+137; 302 figs. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press (London: Oxford University 
Press), 1955. Cloth, £6 net. 


Ancient Italy professes to analyse the arts of the colonial Greeks, the Etruscans, 
and the Romans. In fact it gives a slight and scrappy account of some of their 
works, and then restates and defends the third chapter of the author’s Three 
Critical Periods in Greek Sculpture. It is easy to see that the lectures on which the 
book is based may have interested and enlightened the audiences for which 
they were composed ; but the printed version is disappointing and the published 
illustrations, although pleasant and generous, are not systematically useful. 
The price is much too high. 

In the general survey there is little to call for comment. Dr. Richter, per- 
haps wisely, does not atternpt to establish distinctive characteristics in her 
Greek and Etruscan material. It is rather sweeping, anyhow for pottery, to 
assert that about 600 B.c. Etruscan art veers from an Oriental to a Greek style 
(p. 8). In the classical period Etruscan artists were sluggishly conservative, but 
the reason may be that the classical style was too subtle and difficult for many 
Etruscan craftsmen and not simply that Etruria was becoming more isolated 
(p. 16). On p. 18 it is casually suggested that some Attic red-figure pots were 
made in Sicily ; we hope some time to see the evidence for this theory, which 
has important corollaries. The implication that South Italian red-figure did 
not begin before the Peloponnesian War is presumably no more than a slip 

p- 18). 
' The book comes to life in the Roman chapters, where Dr. Richter maintains 
that, apart from some new developments in three special fields, the first cen- 
tury B.c. was essentially the age of copying. She has no difficulty in showing 
that the mechanical copying of earlier Greek sculptures—archaic, classical, 
and Hellenistic—was widely practised at this time. Literary records of the 
process are absent, but the archaeological evidence seems to be clinching. 
Nevertheless, we have no proof that ‘the chief demand [of Roman patrons] 
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was doubtless for exact copies’; and that the more or less free adaptations of 
famous figures and compositions were not equally popular. Do we really know 
that specific models dating from previous periods lay behind such ‘Neo-Attic’ 
motives as the ecstatic Maenad, for example? Could not such things just as 
well be the creations of contemporary artists in response to a prevailing taste ? 
Dr. Richter does not convince us by her arguments that Graeco-Roman varia- 
tions on a given theme are generally due to slightly varied Greek originals and 
not to the inventiveness and enterprise of the first-century B.c. sculptors. Nor 
has she, to our mind, succeeded in refuting A. Rumpf’s demonstration that the 
Idolino and its fellows represent a new conflation of fifth-century types of 
heads with a late-Hellenistic three-quarters viewpoint for the body. She ignores 
the lamp-stand scrolls found with the Idolino and the fact that the latter’s 
right hand has been clumsily and incorrectly reset. Is it not also significant that 
scholars have failed to agree on the precise position of the figure in the classical 
sequence ? 

Again, as regards the minor arts, the fact that a few mechanical copies of 

classical Greek vessels in precious metals can be detected does not prove that 
Graeco-Roman masterpieces showing Hellenic subjects, such as the Philoctetes 
silver cup from Hoby or the silver Corsini cup in Rome depicting the story of 
Orestes, were reproduced from late-fifth-century originals. If such groups of 
figures recur on works of our period in several different media, that need only 
mean that some classicizing artist of the age produced the type, that it was 
admired, and that it was imitated again and again by contemporary and later 
craftsmen. If a potter mechanically copied the Priam and Achilles scene on the 
Hoby cup, that is no argument for the scene itself being an exact reproduction 
of a classical Greek model. Some originality in Arretine designs is undeniable. 
Apropos of the characteristically Roman-age craft of modelling in stucco, it is 
surely unsafe to maintain that because the style of the various figures in a 
scene ‘is consistently of one Greek period’, ‘the scene therefore probably 
reproduces a famous Greek work’. Would it have been beyond a Graeco-Roman 
artist’s powers to create a group of his own on consistent lines? It is stated that 
the recently published glass bowl, on which the Judgement of Paris is painted, 
is likely to reproduce a famous Greek painting of the early Hellenistic period. 
But no supporting evidence is marshalled. Hadrian’s medallions cannot be re- 
garded as typical: they represent a special set of conscious reproductions of 
classical masterpieces made to the antiquarian emperor’s order. Many of the 
models used by gem-engravers may be Graeco-Roman creations—apart from 
the obvious copies and adaptations of world-famous statues. Dr. Richter’s 
suggestion that glass intaglios made in moulds may often have served, not as 
seals, but as ornaments, is definitely attractive. 

In her chapter on painting Dr. Richter tends to repeat the familiar argument 
that because ‘several extant Roman paintings and mosaics correspond to 
descriptions of Greek originals by ancient writers’, therefore most of the major 
paintings of the Roman period may be regarded as skilful copies and adapta- 
tions of earlier creations. That the vast majority of the themes handled by 
Roman-age mural painters and mosaicists are Greek, and that these artists did 
not invent their subjects is, of course, universally recognized. But the extent to 
which their works are faithful reproductions of famous masterpieces is quite 
another problem. How was their knowledge of such masterpieces obtained ? 
Presumably from sketch- or copy-books, for the most part, occasionally, 
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perhaps, from visits to public exhibitions of pictures brought from Greek lands 
to Italy. The large degree of scope left for the Roman painter’s individuality and 
originality can be gauged from such studies as L. Richardson Jr.’s Pompeii: 
the Casa dei Dioscuri and its Painters (1955). That three-dimensional monumental 
landscape-painting is unlikely to have been born fully mature in late-republican 
Italy all must agree: it must have had a well-established Hellenistic tradition 
behind it, as is implied by Vitruvius vii. 5. 2-3. Dr. Richter suggests that 
Pliny’s remark (H.V. xxxv. 116) that the Augustan painter Ludius, or Studius, 
‘invented’ this class of painting may mean that he was the first to depict speci- 
fically Italian scenery. Alternatively, it may merely mean that he introduced the 
style to Italy. Dr. Richter does not, perhaps, make it wholly plain that xeniq 
were, according to Vitruvius (vi. 7. 4), not ‘various kinds of food offered to 
guests’ at the house of the host (as is sometimes assumed), but raw products 
(eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruit, etc.) sent by the host to his guests’ homes on 
the day following that of his party. 

Chapter vi on the original contributions of the Roman age to art—in 
portraiture, sepulchral monuments, historical reliefs—and on the nationality 
of artists under the late Republic and Empire, adds little to what Dr. Richter 
herself and others have already said. 

Appendix i provides a useful description of the pointing-process as practised 
by modern sculptors and of the archaeological evidence for the employment 
of similar methods in ancient times. In Appendix ii (“The Pasiteleans’) Dr. 
Richter convinces us that when Pliny (following Varro) speaks of Arcesilaus’ 
proplasmata and of Pasiteles’ argilla, he probably means ‘clay moulds’, not 
‘models’. But she is much less convincing in seeking to persuade us that these 
moulds refer to the copying by mechanical means of Greek originals. Why 
should they not have been moulds of the original creations of these sculptors, 
supplied to pupils and imitators for purposes of reproduction ? Actually we have 
no evidence that the Pasiteleans either invented the pointing-process themselves 
or specialized professionally as mechanical copyists. 


Museum of Classical Archaeology, R. M. COOK 
Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 


DECLINE AND FALL 


R. E. Smiru: The Failure of the Roman Republic. Pp. xii+-202. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1955. Cloth, 255. net. 


PROFESSOR SMITH, who recognizes that ‘we shall never fully explain why the 
Republic fell, because we can never wholly translate ourselves into the minds 
of those Romans who acted out the play’ (p. 3), believes that all modern ex- 
planations are partially conditioned by the atmosphere of their contemporary 
age and that the present age is especially akin to the Roman atmosphere; hence 


with imagination a man of today, with its uncertainties, frustrations, and: 


political disillusionment, may appreciate the Roman crisis with greater sym- 
pathy than could men ofthe pre-1914 era with its stability and belief in pro- 
gress. Such men felt that the problem was primarily political and that the 
Republic failed because the wrong political moves were made, whereas a 
generation that has seen the result of the flouting of established moral codes by 
many nations may well look at the problem in a different light. Thus Smith inter- 
prets the failure of the Republic as a spiritual rather than a political failure. 
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The cause of all the trouble is attributed to the Gracchiand the methods that they 
adopted to pass their legislation: they started the ball rolling and their chal- 
lenge to the powers of the Senate led to increasingly bitter struggles for political 
supremacy with a corresponding lowering of moral standards in all branches of 
life. Nearly the first half of the book is devoted to examining the gencral charac- 
ter of Roman society and of the senatorial government from 200 to 133 B.C. in 
order to assess the sense of responsibility with which the Senate faced its many 

roblems ; this is followed by a brief interpretation of the disintegrating society 
of the last hundred years of the Republic, when the moral code and ideals of 
earlier days were undermined. The political aspect of the decline is shown as 
part of the problem of society as a whole, bound up with the struggles of the 
armies and their ambitious leaders, the literary theories, the immorality, and 
the collapse of religion. Finally, since ‘no facile, question-begging label of 
“decadence”’ can explain a century which gave birth to the Roman Empire’, 
some forward-looking hints are given about the solution of Augustus, who 
drew upon the healthier elements in the Italian country-side. 

Since the problem of the decline of a society, especially one that managed to 
re-emerge thereafter, must always provoke interest, this book may be expected 
to appeal to many students of human behaviour as well as to ancient historians 
as such. It may be that the author in endeavouring to cater for both groups 
has not always had in mind the needs of each. The general reader should find 
the book pleasant to read and stimulating, provided that he has some outline 
knowledge of the period, but would he not have been helped by the citation of 
more concrete examples of human conduct which is often described in general 
and moralistic terms ; further, may he not need more explanation and want to 
be told, for example, who Telesinus was (p. 91) or what the Sibylline oracles 
were (p. 90)? The ancient historian, on the other hand, may feel that even 
for a discussion planned on this scale the treatment is at times somewhat 
slight : the political aspects of the post-Gracchan period are dealt with in some 
thirty-three pages (the years 70-44 B.c. receiving only eight), while the social 
and religious consequences of the disintegration and its influence on Italy and 
on literature and thought receive a further forty pages. The Ciceronian age is 
after all the period when it is perhaps less difficult to get some understanding of 
Roman society and individuals, and might seem to have required more detailed 
treatment. Smith, however, might reply that the damage to the Republic had 
been done by then and that he is primarily concerned with the causes of 
disintegration. 

This brings us to his central thesis, which is briefly that until 146 B.c. the 
governing class had dealt not unsuccessfully with its problems and could have 
continued to meet them slowly but surely on traditional lines, since there was 
no essential moral failing. True, between 146 and 133 there was a certain 
deterioration, aimlessness, and irresponsibility, but Rome could have emerged 
successfully from this since the senatorial class was not yet incurably selfish. 
Then the Gracchi shattered the existing harmony, behaving ‘for whatever 
laudable motive, in a way that was fundamentally irresponsible’ (p. 83) and 
undoing ‘the evolution of centuries’; they precipitated a spiritual crisis, after 
which the State disintegrated into contending and hostile groups. After an 
interesting parallel with the history of England between 1820 and 1850, Smith 
concludes : ‘With patience, and pressure from the liberal Senators, Rome could 
have emerged as did England: Gracchis aliter visum’ (p. 175). 
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Such an indictment seems to require much more detailed treatment than it jg 
accorded here. It demands a closer examination, for example, of the moderate 
senatorial opinion, which was at first behind Tiberius Gracchus, and of the im- 
plications of the methods which the die-hard Optimates employed against him 
and his brother. To what extent does the evidence provide grounds for confj- 
dence that the more liberal senators, while developing policy on traditional lines, 
would have been willing and able to face squarely the new problems: would 
they, for example, have been ready to give the Equites a position in the State 
more in accordance with their importance (i.e. some political influence and 
responsibility rather than the irresponsible power accorded them by Gaius 
Gracchus) or have dealt with the Italian problem with the requisite generosity ? 
The record of the Senate in the years 132 to 124 is not very reassuring. Then 
there is the wider question whether the deterioration in standards was so 
sudden as Smith suggests. Here we could remind ourselves that Piso, consul in 
133, dates the overthrow of pudicitia to 154 B.c. and that while Polybius praises 
the incorruptibility of Roman magistrates, he also attests the general extrava- 
gance and dissoluteness of the-young Roman nobility when Scipio Aemilianus 
was growing up. It would also be easy to compile a fairly grim catalogue of the 
misdeeds of Roman magistrates in the decades before 150. But these and other 
symptoms (e.g. the decline of military discipline, the effects of slavery, etc.) are 
of course as well known to Professor Smith as to others. It is a question of timing, 
He would seem, to one reader at any rate, to under-estimate the extraordinarily 
disruptive influence of the influx of wealth on Roman life and its early impact 
on morality. Roman society was probably falling away from older standards 
well before 133 and, although many senators may have been liberal-minded, it 
is difficult to feel confident that enough of them had sufficient social conscience 
and political courage to counteract the dead-weight of the selfish lack of con- 
cern of their fellows. Laelius and Aemilianus had failed to achieve reform, and 
there is an admitted moral slackening between 146 and 133: what greater 
hope had Pulcher, Crassus, or Scaevola ? The impatience or rashness of Tiberius 
may have provided the match, but the combustible material was already to 
hand. It may be agreed that the failure of the Republic was basically moral and 
spiritual, but the body politic had surely been harbouring the germs of its fatal 
illness for some time, and political causes should not perhaps be so sharply 
distinguished from spiritual ones, since politics only reflect the morality of the 
men whose actions they represent. One would therefore have welcomed a fuller 
discussion of the implications of political and constitutional developments, a 
subject recently handled by K. von Fritz (The Theory of the Mixed Constitution, 
1954), who devotes a long chapter to the problem of the downfall of the 
Republic which he attributes in a large measure to the distortion and misuse of 
constitutional devices. Professor Smith has written a clear attractive sketch, 
containing much that is interesting and valuable, but one could wish that he 
had allowed himself to get to closer grips with some of the problems and that 
he had given us more. 


King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


APPIAN’S MACEDONICA 


Piero Me ont: J/ valore storico e le fonti del libro macedonico di Appiano. 
(Annali delle Facolta di Lettere, Filosofia e Magistero dell’ Universita 
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di Cagliari, vol. xxiii.) Pp. viii-+-225. Rome: l’Erma di Bretschneider, 
1955: Paper, L. 3,000. 


NissEN’s contempt for Appian—den biedren Alexandriner—was perhaps exces- 
sive. Despite his bléden Sinn and the fact that he worked mit einer enormen 
Flichtigheit, his Macedonica is more than a careless rehash of Polybius, and 
Professor Meloni’s reassessment of it has proved well worth attempting. This 
study forms a pendant to his Perseo (Rome, 1953), in which one missed a com- 
prehensive treatment of the sources, and it goes far towards meeting this 
criticism. But if Nissen blew too cold, Meloni is inclined to blow too ‘hot. 
Indeed, he is not above giving Appian preference over Polybius, perhaps a 
perilous doctrine. According to Polybius (xvi. 34. 2), in delivering his ultima- 
tum to Philip V at Abydus, Aemilius Lepidus ordered him not to make war on 
any of the Greeks ; in Appian (Mac. 4) he is told not to molest any friend of the 
Romans. The discrepancy takes us back to the controversy on the role of 
Athens in the events leading to the Second Macedonian War, on which 
Meloni will no doubt derive comfort from Balsdon’s broadside in 7.R.S., 1954, 
pp. 55 ff. He himself uses Polybius to support Appian against Polybius’ own 
account, arguing that when he reports Aemilius as saying ri 5ai AOnvaiou;, we 
are to read into this ‘la conseguenza dei passi diplomatici compiuti da quella 
citta di fronte al senato’. Perhaps ; but one cannot help observing that Aemilius’ 
next words were 7i Sai Kvavoi;, although there had been no passi diplomatict 
with Cius, and if it was allied to Aetolia, the Aetolians had just been sent pack- 
ing from Rome (in 201, Meloni believes). Many, then, will find it hard to 
agree that Appian is here tutt’ altro che inaccettabile. 

The real merit of Meloni’s book lies in its careful discussion of every passage 
in the Macedonica. This has not been done before, and whatever reservations 
one may make on his proposed stemma of sources, there is no doubt that he has 
some real gains to record. First, he makes a strong but not wholly conclusive 
case that Appian drew on a Greek source independent of the Polybian tradi- 
tion (but see now Gabba, Riv. Stor. Ital. 1956, 100-6). He demonstrates that 
much in Appian goes back, as Nissen said, to Polybius, and something too, as 
Schwartz and Rosenberg both argued, to a Roman annalist—for this seems 
the simplest hypothesis to explain such elements of the annalistic tradition as 
the 10,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry sent in 207 to help the Aetolians take 
Ambracia (Mac. 3), which they in fact already possessed. But whether Meloni 
has really unravelled the connexions between these elements and the way 
Appian came by them I am less sure. 

To both Polybius and the annalist it is argued that Appian hada double access: 
occasionally direct (though to a Polybius already in excerpts) and also via a 
Greek author, no longer identifiable, who combined annalistic and Polybian 
material (alterato e deformato) with the work of a Greek, anti-Roman, source, 
which Meloni identifies as the Strato of Diog. Laert. v. 61 or the Poseidonius of 
Plut. Aem. Paul. 19. 7. He has certainly made a case for Appian’s use of a 
pro-Greek source, which is not Polybian. The constant presentation of 
Perseus in a favourable light, down to his curious metabole, and the hostile tone 
towards the Romans, who are made responsible for the Third Macedonian 
War (Mac. 11), is unique in the ancient tradition. But more than one view is 
possible about where Appian found it, and further not every passage which 
Meloni attributes to the non-Polybian source is demonstrably not from Polybius. 
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For example, the statement that the Rhodians, in anger at Eumenes, re 
fused to admit his delegates to the festival of Helios (Mac. 11. 3) is certainly not 
in Livy; but it does not follow that Polybius did not have it. Nor is the cir. 
cumstantial account of the distress of the Macedonians in Italy after the expul- 
sion order (Mac. 11. 9) necessarily non-Polybian, for we know that Polybius 
recorded the expulsion order (xxvii. 6) in a passage which, as Nissen observed, 
is severely curtailed by the excerptor on embassies ; perhaps he also recorded its 
effects, for he does not shrink from incidents simply because they may offer 
grounds for criticizing the Romans. In all such instances it seems wiser to 
make full allowance for possible omissions in Livy and compression in the 
Polybian excerptor. Altogether, then, Meloni is probably more definite in 
his attributions than the evidence really warrants if account is taken of the 
brevity of Appian and of his undoubted inaccuracy, which is not always to be 
explained by a fault in the manuscript tradition: see for example the grave 
errors listed in Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Quellen . . . des Livius, 
p. 115. 

A final point. Meloni has treated the Macedonica almost without reference to 
the other books of Appian. But these can throw light on Appian’s method of 
work and often too on his sources. Twenty years ago, in a special study of the 
Iberica, Hannibalica, and Libyca, Klotz claimed to have detected a Greek source, 
which he identified as Timagenes. Meloni’s picture for the Macedonica is not 
wholly dissimilar, and it might have been useful to consider how far the ‘Greek 
source’ postulated for this book resembled Klotz’s “Timagenes’, whom, it is 
only fair to say, many critics, including Jacoby, reject outright. 

The discussion is clear and easily followed, thanks largely to a generous 
quotation of the sources. The slight confusion on pp. 60-61 about the Athenians 
who attended the Achaean assembly in 198 is exceptional. Altogether, Professor 
Meloni has done scholars a signal service in this analysis of Appian’s Mace- 
donica ; his work marks progress in several ways, and will be essential for anyone 
who has reason to consider the literary tradition for the history of the middle 
republic. 


University of Liverpool F. W. WALBANK 


ROMAN PRIESTHOODS 


Martua W. Horrman Lewis: The Official Priests of Rome under the Fulio- 
Claudians. Pp. 186. Rome: American Academy, 1955. Paper. 


Tue Roman priesthoods were during the Republic not only an index of family 
dignitas and stronghold of patrician predominance, but also an instrument of 
control, first of the law and later of politics. The principate took positive power 
away from them, for Octavian had won the game of politics and put the board 
away, but they continued to carry tremendous prestige, and investigation of 
their membership can throw light on the rise of new stars in the governing 
firmament, on the rewarding of partisans and loyalists, and even on the dynas- 
tic intentions of the emperors. In this book will be found painstakingly com- 
piled prosopographical lists of pontifices, augurs, quindecimuiri, septemviri, arval 
brothers, fetials, sodales Augustales, and so on, from 44 B.C. to A.D. 68. What can 
be done to rescue these dignitaries from oblivion Dr. Lewis has here most 
carefully done. 
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In her first chapter she says something about the functions of these different 
colleges of priests—a survey valuable to those who, like the reviewer, have 
never been sure who did what. During the triumviral period the colleges in- 
creased substantially in size, as supporters called for their rewards ; they do not 
seem to have altered much in numbers after that. Augustus, as Dr. Lewis 
explains, emphasized the priesthoods as a means of support for his programme 
of religious reform, and the priests on the Ara Pacis testify to the importance he 
attached to them. 

Chapter 2 contains the lists of members of the four most important priestly 
colleges, as far as possible in chronological order of their appointment. In 
Chapters 3 to 6 Dr. Lewis discusses each college in turn, considering primarily 
the ratio of patricians to plebeians in each at different periods. One does not 
wish, in the presence of all this solid work, to appear ungracious, but in con- 
centrating on this particular issue Dr. Lewis may be thought to have devoted 
herself to the least interesting side of the topic. Conclusions drawn from per- 
centages, when the totals are numerically small, are in any case dangerous, and 
Dr. Lewis states the danger fairly (this is a very different matter from similar 
investigations of the Senatorial class, where totals are much larger). But quite 
apart from this consideration it must be asked whether the distinction between 
patricians and plebeians matters any longer once the Caesars have taken to 
elevating hitherto plebeian families to the patriciate. Much more illuminating 
would be investigations on the lines briefly suggested by Dr. Lewis on p. 168. 
By what means did the really obscure figures like Fufius Strigo, C. Cestius 
(of the pyramid), Axius Naso, get into this immaculately distinguished galére? 
What can be said about their origin ? How can we use the evidence of the priest- 
hoods to throw light on the widening of the governing class, the entry of men 
from the provinces? Whose friends were these people? Sometimes we are 
assisting at the rise to eminence of a family to be later amongst the mightiest— 
C. Ummidius Durmius Quadratus, a quindecimvir, for example, or L. 
Ceionius Commodus, a septemvir. At other times the promise is not fulfilled— 
the name drops out, through plague perhaps or failure to please. It is much to 
be hoped that Dr. Lewis will go on beyond a.p. 68 ; the general pattern over a 
wider period may prove most interesting, if there is evidence. 

In Chapter 7 Dr. Lewis considers the priesthoods held by members of the 
imperial family, and uses this evidence to infer who, at different times, was 
intended to succeed to the purple. In Chapter 8, ‘Comparison of the Four 
Major Colleges’, she makes valuable points, such as that, though there was 
some difference in prestige between the colleges, members of the same family 
might be distributed amongst them indiscriminately, according to what vacan- 
cies occurred. The Statilii Tauri, as one might expect, had members in all four. 

Part II works through the same sequence for the lesser priesthoods, par- 
ticularly arvals, fetials, and sodales. In her final chapter Dr. Lewis compares 
her figures for priests with those of De Laet for consulars: ‘In general we may 
say that the membership of the priesthoods shares in the decline of the patri- 
ciate . . . But the percentage of patricians in the priesthoods consistently re- 
mained considerably higher, and even attained a relative increase in the latter 
part of the reign of Augustus and the earlier part of that of Tiberius. .. . Both 
groups share in the increase of patricians under Claudius; . . . both groups 
decline under Nero, but the decline among priests is more marked.’ 

St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. JOHN CROOK 
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THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE 
ANTONINES 


. Jean Beaujeu: La religion romaine a Vapogée de Vempire. i: La politique 
religieuse des Antonins (96-192). Pp. 455; 5 plates. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres, 1955. Paper, 2,000 fr. 

Tuis is a very substantial, fully documented, well-written, and altogether 
masterly synthesis of recent work on a subject which is obviously of central 
importance to every student of the Roman world. M. Beaujeu has organized 
into a coherent and artistic whole what must have seemed at the outset a 
formidable mass of ancient evidence—literary, epigraphical, archaeological, 
and numismatic ; and he has digested and critically sifted the still more daunt- 
ing body of modern writings that have gathered around his topic. His book is a 
model of lucidity and orderliness. ‘The reader is never allowed to lose his way 
as he journeys through this difficult and complicated landscape. The salient 
features always stand out clearly ; interest never flags ; and a vivid and fascinat- 
ing picture of this aspect of the period emerges. 

The reader will be at once impressed by the author’s constant recourse to 
numismatics, to the ever-changing reverse-designs and legends on the coins 
and medallions issued by the Roman mints for different circles of users and 
recipients. These reverses are indeed, to quote Beaujeu’s apt description, ‘les 
documents les plus parlants’ of all the contemporary sources ; and there can be 
no doubt whatsoever that in religious matters the second-century emperors 
deliberately employed their coinages as an effective vehicle of policy and 
‘propaganda’. It is, as a matter of fact, with the government’s official policy 
alone that this volume deals, a sequel being promised in which the religious 
trends and movements of the age, as they worked spontaneously among the 
Empire’s populations, will be accorded independent treatment. 

An introductory chapter, entitled ‘Le moment’, sketches in the general 
background and contains the first-century prolegomena to the author’s story. 
This story consists of five weighty chapters, in which the five Antonine phases— 
those of Nerva and Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Commodus—are minutely analysed and skilfully characterized. Beaujeu is 
nothing if not realistic: we must not think of any of these rulers—not even of 
Marcus Aurelius — as ‘religious’ persons in our meaning of the term. It was 
ethical, political, and cultural considerations or, in the case of Commodus, the 
unrestrained religiosity and the insane urge to self-advertisement in a most 
abnormal personality, tat motivated policy—if, indeed, that word can pro- 
perly be used apropos of the last member of the Antonine dynasty. Furthermore, 
we must abandon, in the light oi the author’s exposition, conventional notions 
of Hadrian’s undiluted philhellenism or of Antoninus Pius’ ‘Romanizing’ reac- 
tion against the ‘Graeculus’. The maintenance and strengthening of Roman 
tradition, inaugurated by Trajan, bulked prominently among Hadrian’s re- 
ligious activities, while Pius was, in some ways, even more philhellenic than 
his predecessor in virtue of his more intense and systematic ‘propaganda’ for 
the gods of Greece and of the extension of his patronage to the less staid and 
more ‘unorthodox’ Hellenic deities—Dionysus and Cybele. The book concludes 
with an able vue d’ensemble, two appendices, and adequate bibliography and 
index. 
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In the Numismatic Chronicle there will be found some observations by this 
reviewer on detailed points in Beaujeu’s work that seem to merit special 
approbation or provoke disagreement and criticism. Here we must limit our 
attention to the author’s interpretations of one set of documents only, namely 
the fourteen sculptured panels that cover both main faces, and the walls of the 
passage-way, of Trajan’s famous Arch at Beneventum (pp. 75 ff. and appendix 
])}—a monument familiar, and of particular interest, to all Romanists. Beaujeu 
rightly describes (p. 75) the two panels on the attic on the ‘city’-face (that to- 
wards Beneventum) as depicting Jupiter’s delegation of authority to Trajan 
as his ‘vicar’ or vicegerent on earth. But they cannot also show Trajan’s pro- 
futio to war against Rome’s enemies (p. 432), since the emperor wears civil 
attire and military figures, attributes, and symbols are conspicuously absent. 
They speak, rather, of Trajan’s general ‘vocation’ as Optimus Princeps. The 
turreted, long-robed female figure who features in four of the panels (1, the 
delegation of authority to Trajan; 2, the presentation to Trajan of veteran- 
colonists settled in Italy (both on the ‘city’-side) ; 3, the presentation to Trajan 
of Italian recruits (not by Honor (p. 434), but by the youthful Mars Ultor) for 
service abroad ; 4, the presentation to Trajan of Italian veterans sent to colonize 
the provinces (both on the ‘country’-side, facing away from Beneventum)) 
cannot be Roma or Virtus (pp. 432, 434), since she is wholly civilian in ap- 
pearance. She must be Italia or a general personification of the cities of Italy: 
figures of precisely this type personify Beneventum and other Italian towns in 
the alimenta panel in the passage-way. Liber-Pater, Ceres, Diana, and Silvanus 
in the left-hand attic on the ‘country’-side of the Arch can hardly, in this 
essentially ‘provincial’ setting, represent the rural districts of Italy (p. 434). We 
must prefer von Domaszewski’s theory that their role here is that of the country- 
gods of the Danubian provinces. The same deities could obviously be reckoned 
as patrons of rustic activities both in Italy (note their appearance in the left- 
hand attic panel on the ‘city’-side) and abroad. The fundamental reason for 





dissenting from Beaujeu on the foregoing points is that his interpretations tend 
to obscure the carefully planned balance of themes on the Arch’s two main 
faces, a balance which the following scheme reveals: 


‘City’-Side: Rome and Italy 


L. Attic panel R. Attic panel 
Trajan’s reception on the Capitol: ‘heaven’ 
L. Upper Pylon panel R. Upper Pylon panel 
Italian agriculture Italian maritime trade 
L. Lower Pylon panel R. Lower Pylon panel 


Trajan’s reception in the Forum: ‘earth’ 


‘Country’ -Side: the Provinces 


L. Attic panel R. Attic panel 
Danubian provinces (N.E.) Mesopotamia (E.) 
L. Upper Pylon panel. R. Upper Pylon panel 
Italian recruits for service in the Italian veteran-colonists for the pro- 
provinces (Mars Ultor) vinces (Mars Pater) 
L. Lower Pylon panel R. Lower Pylon panel 
Germany (N.W.) Spain (W.) 


Newnham College, Cambridge J. M. C. TOYNBEE 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


ELIsABETH Brunius-NILsson: Aaipo- 
ve: an inquiry into a mode of apo- 
strophe in Old Greek Literature. 
Pp. 155. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wik- 
sell, 1955. Paper, Kr. 20. 


In her introductory chapter the writer gives 
an interesting account of the widely different 
meanings which translators have given to 
Saome (and other vocative forms of the 
word). Its rendering in Iliad vi. 407, for in- 
stance, varies from ‘du béser Mann’ (Cauer) 
to ‘dear my lord’ (Lang, Leaf, Myers), and in 
Odyssey xiv. 443 from ‘my worthy &uest’ 
(Rieu) to ‘du heilloser Gast’ (Schréder). She 
shows that those, like Nagelsbach, who have 
tried to base its meaning on what they con- 
ceive to be the meaning of daiuwyv, have in 
many cases produced a rendering which is 
out of place in its particular context. In re- 
cent years scholars have been more reluctant 
to commit themselves to any specific mean- 
ing; ‘thou luckless wight’, etc., of the earlier 
editions of Liddell and Scott have been re- 
placed by the more general ‘good sir, or 
lady’ in the most recent revision. 

The purpose of the book is to see whether 


an examination of the use of daiyone by - 


Homer and later writers will reveal any 
characteristic which is always present. The 
study is primarily concerned with the mean- 
ing of the word in Homer, and all Homeric 
passages in which it occurs are analysed in an 
attempt to assess the feelings and attitude of 
the speaker to the person addressed. These 
are found to vary considerably—from praise 
to blame, from love to hate, etc. From this it 
is inferred that the word must have a neutral 
meaning which is independent of its particu- 
lar context. When compared with other 
Homeric vocatives it is seen that dace is 
less specific, its chief limitation being that it 
generally has an intimate and emotional 
character. 

The use of the word in post-Homeric 
literature is then considered—in narrative 
poetry (Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Theocritus), in Herodotus, 
in Aristophanes, and in Plato. It is found 
that it is used by all these writers in very dif- 
ferent contexts and, as with Homer, it is 
concluded that basically it has a neutral 
meaning, being neither laudatory nor dero- 
gatory. 

An attempt is made to discover this basic 
meaning by examining every occurrence of 





daiuwv in Homer. It is reasonably argued 
that the noun, like the vocative of the ad. 
jective, has in itself neither a good nor a 
bad connotation. Much less convincing is the 
inference that daiuwv implies the actual 
power exerted, as opposed to 6eés which im. 
plies the carrier of the power. The arguments 
which support this conclusion seem inade- 
quate and the difficulties involved are not 
fully recognized. In Odyssey xxi, to take one 
example, there can be no difference in mean. 
ing between eds in 1. 196 and Saipwy in |, 
201. 

The general conclusion of the book is that 
da:udve is a neutral word, constant in mean- 
ing whatever its context, and that its essen. 
tial function is to add intensity or force toa 
speech, which creates an intimate atmosphere 
and serves to overcome resistance from the 
person addressed. 

The writer succeeds in showing that pre- 
vious attempts to give the word a positive 
meaning applicable in all contexts have been 
unsatisfactory, particularly those based on 
etymological grounds. The results of her 
own attempt to discover a universal basic 
meaning are somewhat intangible, and the 
arguments which lead up to them are not 
adequately supported. This is, nevertheless, 
an interesting book and translators of Homer 
might read it with profit. 


_ H. Lr. Hupson-WI1tiams 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Max Pouuenz: Die Stoa, Geschichte 
einer geistigen Bewegung. Band ii: 
Erlauterungen. Zweite, um einen 
Anhang vermehrte Auflage. Pp. 246. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Rvu- 
precht, 1955. Cloth, DM. 16. 80. 


Tuts is a new edition of vol. ii only of 
Pohlenz’s work, of which vol. i was published 
in 1948 and vol. ii originally in 1949. The 
volume containing the notes was printed ina 
smaller edition than the main volume and 
went out of print. Hence the present re- 
print—to make the work available as a whole. 
But the opportunity has been taken to add 
an appendix containing 14 pages of extra 
notes. For the most part these deal with 
small points, but it may be mentioned that a 
tribute is paid to the work of Lukasiewicz on 
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the significance of Stoic logic, the doctrine of 
world-conflagration is no longer attributed 
to Heraclitus, and there is a brief restate- 
ment of Pohlenz’s views on the relation 
between the Stoa and Semitic thought in 
order to avoid misconceptions. 


G. B. KEerFERD 
University College of Swansea 


A. J. Festucizre: Epicurus and his 
Gods. Pp. xiii+-100. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1955. Cloth, gs. 6d. net. 


On its first appearance in French, this book 
was reviewed by Dr. Cyril Bailey in C.R. 
Ixii (1948), 20-21. Since then it has made a 
niche for itself, and one need only endorse 
his opinion that it is ‘a small book, but a 
valuable study from a fresh and original 
point of view’. An English translation is wel- 
come, and the present one has had the 
benefit of revision by the author, which 
shows itself chiefly in the notes and biblio- 
graphy: thirteen items have been added to 
the latter. Mr. Chilton’s version reads well, 
and there are few places where one would 
suspect it of being anything but an original 
English work. To mention a small but re- 
assuring point, he knows that the English for 
contréler is ‘to check’, although the practice 
of using the word ‘control’ in the continental 
sense of contréler and kontrollieren seems to be 
increasing, and that not only in translations. 
It is of course not only offensive to the purist 
but actively misleading. To look at the book 
side by side with its French prototype is to be 
reminded how fortunate we are in our stan- 
dards of book production, and in this in- 
stance the price is surprisingly moderate. 
Since the work is not only scholarly, but 
short and extremely readable, one may hope 
that further printings may be called for, and 
in this hope I mention one or two trivial 
misprints: p. 3 ‘percepts’ for ‘precepts’; p. 
77 mistake in heading, ‘Pythocles’ for ‘Hero- 
dotus’; p. 93, n. 47 arapaxiay (copied from 
the French edition). 

W. K. C. GuTHRIE 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


Pseudo-Callisthenes: The Life of 
Alexander of Macedon. Translated and 
edited by ExizaBeTH HAZzELTON 
Haicut. Pp. xi+159. New York: 
Longmans, 1955. Cloth, $ 3.00. 


Tuis book claims to offer the first translation 
in modern English of the Greek Romance of 
Alexander. Few will agree with the translator 
that it is a ‘great historical romance’ and 
‘important for the history of Alexander’, but 
it is appropriate that some version of the 
Alexander Romance be made available to 
students who cannot read Greek. Before this 
can be done, however, a translator must 
decide on his procedure. It is beyond the 
powers of scholarship to reconstruct a precise 
Greek text of the Romance as it came from 
the pen of its original author. The surviving 
Greek manuscripts of the three different re- 
censions (A, B, and C) and the various non- 
Greek versions (Latin, Armenian, and Syriac) 
differ so widely that they must be considered 
as attempts to rewrite rather than to copy or 
to translate an older text. Accordingly Wil- 
helm Kroll decided it would be desirable to 
publish separate texts. of the three Greek 
recensions; of these projected texts only his 
edition of the Recensio Vetusta (A) has ap- 
peared (Berlin, 1926); but for the later re- 
cension Miiller’s text in the Didot edition of 
Arrian can be consulted. Miss Haight says 
nothing in her introduction about the prob- 
lem of reconstructing a text; she merely lists 
Kroll’s ‘Siglorum Conspectus’ without com- 
ment on p. 136; she never mentions Miiller’s 
edition and she appears not to be familiar 
with Merkelbach’s recent book, Die Quellen 
des griechischen Alexanderromans (Zetemata, 9, 
Munich, 1954), which perhaps appeared too 
late for her to take advantage of it. 

Something might be said for attempting a 
composite English version of the Romance, 
which would incorporate sentences and epi- 
sodes that appear in the various recensions. 
Even atranslation based on Kroll’s text could 
take some note of the later versions. Kroll, 
who is concerned exclusively with the old 
recension, leaves many passages obelized and 
marks many lacunae in his text; but in his 
apparatus criticus he shows how a tentative 
restoration is often possible by reference to 
one of the other versions. It would surely be 
better for a translator to follow these sugges- 
tions instead of attempting to translate a 
corrupt text; but all this book offers us is an 
attempt to translate Kroll’s text as it stands. 

The result, unfortunately, is very far from 
being a success. The translation abounds in 
inaccuracies and grammatical errors, which 
will astonish the reader who compares it with 
the Greek original. It cannot be recom- 
mended to students of medieval romances 
who are unable to read Greek. 


LionEL PEARSON 
Stanford University 











D. Barenps, Lexicon Aeneium. A lexi- 
con and index to Aeneas Tacticus. 
Pp. 174. Assen, Netherlands: Van 
Gorcum, 1955. Paper. 


Tuts work is ‘an index in so far as it notes 
every occurrence of every word or name used 
by Aeneas, the article 6, 7, 7¢ alone excepted ; 
it is a lexicon in the sense that all words are 
translated [into English] and the references 
classified by meaning and in many cases by 
construction too’. The author has conscien- 
tiously discharged the task to which he addres- 
sed himself. The classification of meanings 
and usages is detailed and rigorously carried 
out, and the references, so far as I have been 
able to test them, are accurate. Mistakes and 
misprints are few and generally unimportant. 
But the superlative éyyvraros is no excuse 
for inventing an adjective éyyus, -eia, -v (p. 
40) ; and ¢vdéSwy is not used with an interro- 
gative clause in 18. 21 (p. 53). The only real 
defect of the work lies in some of the English 
phraseology. English scholars have every 
reason to be grateful to a Dutch colleague 
who has rendered them a service by writing 
his lexicon in their language instead of his 
own, and should be willing to turn a deaf 
ear to small oddities of diction. But in some 
places the English is so unidiomatic or dis- 
torted that it becomes scarcely intelligible. 
In the following examples I give first Aeneas’ 
Greek, then Barends’s rendering, and then, 
where necessary, what I take the Greek to 
mean: p. 10 Tiow ddiaTuyrows: with any 


uncleavable expedient [with something that 


cannot be cut asunder] ; p. 11 d@updrepor yap 
elev av: pretty little self-confident as it is [they 
are likely to be further disheartened] ; p. 67 
€av 7) 9€Awow : unless they would appreciate 
to...; p. 78 ro mepiov 7ARB0s Karavetpat: 
incorporate in units to a man [all those left 
over (? of the city militia) should be posted 
to various duties] ; p. 83 A€yew: observe well 
audibly [say distinctly]; p. 136 af cvvapyia: 
those who hold an official function in town 
[the whole body of magistrates]; p. 143 af 
AavOdvovea pédora (sc. éemoroAdy xpudaiwv 
méurpers) Tovaide av efev: carried out to the 
effect of the following instances. 

An appendix contains a discussion of city 
defences, with special reference to poyAoid and 
BaAavor (a great improvement on the present 
reviewer’s juvenile effort in 7.H.S. xlvi), and 
some miscellaneous comments. On p. 161 
Barends writes: ‘It is not generally accepted 
that the author came from Stymphalus in 
Arcadia, perhaps as a member of a military 
family; obviously he was in the army for a 
time long enough to know his subject-matter.’ 
I take this to mean: ‘It is a possible, though 
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not generally accepted, hypothesis that the 
author came from Stymphalus’—though per- 
sonally, with the writer of the article ‘Aeneas 
(2)’ in 0.C.D., I should substitute ‘probable 
for ‘possible’. There is also a full biblio- 
graphy. The reviewer mentioned on p, 171 
under the initials M.C. is not Mac Cartney, 
but Max Cary. 

S. A. Hanprorp 
King’s College, London 


MarcareT H. THomson: Texte 
grecs inédits relatifs aux plantes. Pp. 
179. Paris: “Les Belles Lettres’, 1955, 
Paper. 


ProFEssoR MARGARET THOMSON of McMas. 
ter University states in her preface that she 
intends to publish, as a contribution to the 
history of botany in the post-Alexandrine 
and Byzantine periods, a list of some 500 
Greek manuscripts relating to plants. In this 
volume she has edited as a representative 
sample of this list eleven texts mostly from 
manuscripts in Paris. Some of the texts are 
purely botanical and consist of extracts from 
writers such as Cassianus Bassus, some are 
pharmaceutical, some are linked with as. 
trology and magic; and of the last three two 
are glossaries and one an Arabic-Greek dic- 
tionary. In her introduction Professor Thom- 
son shows how the different interests reflected 
in these texts came to flourish side by side at 
Constantinople. She thus succeeds in giving 
unity to what would otherwise appear to be 
a somewhat strange assortment. 

Each text is introduced by lucid notes on 
the subject-matter, sources, and date of the 
manuscript, and accompanied by a sound 
translation. As for the texts themselves, there 
are a few defects: p. 57, for 7H ouxy, TH 
xepacia read the accusative since éyxev- 
tpilew is transitive; p. 73, for zepiepyov 
émdeixvupi oor read mepiepyov émdecxvivat 
oor; p. 121, read yAuxudayet Kal yAvKumorei 
(for yAvxo-). There are some misprints: p. 55; 
évatova for evavowa; p. 59, StamveoOA for 
diamvevob7; p. 69, avapver presumably for 
dvadve. (‘pour les soulager’); p. 85, azo 
Oepudrnros written as one word; p. 94, €ws 
od for ws od; p. 101, evoralopuevns for évara- 
Uopevos; p. 121, 7AnGov for wAjBous; p. 123, 
Ooroé for Borepos. Some of these may be 
manuscript readings which have escaped 
correction. 

In Text no. 8, a dietary calendar, one im- 
portant feature has been overlooked. Here it 
is clear that parts of a calendar written in 
iambics are embedded in the compilation. 
Under February we find two imperfect, but 
unmistakable, lines: 
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geiria mpos €ariaow ov tpwyev Oéddrw 
(emended wrongly to 6€e), 
lod yeuovra pappaxoupyod ris vdpas, 
followed in April by 
lod yepovoas THs peAayxdAou BAdBns, 
and in December by 
xpapPnv S€ pevyew tiv weAdyxodov pdvyy. 
Parts of other lines can be traced: 
maykakous appworias (November) 
and 
. SapiAds dayeiv Aéyw 
(December). 
Others can be restored without much diffi- 
culty: 
méov S5é devyew mao. padavidas réyw 
(April), 
dméxeobe xpduPys, 
yapous (October). 


Bpdpa.. 


Kpoppvwv, macTod 


It thus seems likely that these words found in 
this text, ayia, paydor, and woAvAovoia, are 
not, as the editor suggests, hitherto unknown 
technical terms, but merely pseudo-poetical 
inventions. 

In the introduction it is possibly a printer’s 
error that has assigned Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus to the third century (p. 15), but 
this cannot be true of the description (p. 21) 
of Andromachus, Nero’s chief physician 
(Galen, vol. xiv, p. 2, Kiihn), as ‘médecin du 
général Caius Claudius Néron’. 

It is to be hoped that these lapses will be 
corrected in a second edition. Professor 
Thomson must be congratulated on having 
so large a field to explore in her future 
studies. 

D. E. ErcuHowz 
University of Bristol 


J. G. Tarr and C. Préaux: Greek 
Ostraca in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Vol. ii: Ostraca of the Roman 
and Byzantine Periods. Pp. xiv+-434. 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 
1955. Cloth, £3. 15s. net. 


A vo.tumE Of ostraca is a rara avis ; indeed this 
is the first volume devoted exclusively to 
ostraca which has been published since 1935. 
Its publication now has been achieved only 
by great labour of the most exacting, often 
most tedious, kind. In this case the task was 
made even more difficult by the long delay 
involved, for the first volume, O. Tait i, ap- 
peared in 1930; the ostraca themselves, of 
course, were discovered many years before 
that, and it is a well-known fact that the 
writing on ostraca is subject to a steady and 
relatively speedy deterioration after expo- 


sure. Consequently, when Mlle Claire Préaux, 
to whom was finally entrusted the prepara- 
tion of the volume for publication, came to 
revise the work of her predecessor, J. G. 
Tait, who had toiled for years at the decipher- 
ment and interpretation of the texts, she 
inevitably found that many individual letters 
and words read and transcribed by him were 
no longer legible and she had to take on trust 
what she could not verify. This, then, is a 
work of international collaboration of the 
most unusual kind and, though a great 
tribute is owed to Préaux for the care and 
precision with which she has revised the 
material and incorporated into the edition 
the results of most recent scholarship, often 
illuminating what must otherwise have re- 
mained in darkness, it must never be for- 
gotten that much of what we see preserved 
here is due to Tait’s unremitting toil and 
devotion. It is all the more regrettable that 
circumstances prevented him from himself 
completing the work of almost a lifetime. 
His notes are printed in English, Préaux’s in 
French, a happy combination enabling us 
to compare not only the different technique 
and style of the two editors but also the ethos 
of the two languages exercised upon the 
same material—and in this connexion the 
note to 513 is especially significant and not a 
little amusing. 

By far the greater number of the ostraca, 
over two thousand in all, which make up this 
volume and which come from Upper Egypt 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods, are 
official documents of the most ephemeral 
kind, receipts, accounts, lists, orders for pay- 
ment and delivery, etc., and most of the 
information contained in them is of interest 
only to the social and economic historian of 
the Roman Empire and will be discussed 
elsewhere. There are, however, thirty-eight 
fragments of size varying from several lines 
to a couple of letters and classed as literary 
texts. Two of these are highly inaccurate 
renderings of verses from the Psalms, and 
nine others are liturgical in tone and content, 
the two most complete being 2166, a (?) sev- 
enth-century Resurrection narrative— 
comparison with P. Lond. iii. 1029 suggests 
that it may be a hymn, and 2167, a fragment 
of a sermon apparently emphasizing the 
symbolical connexion between the Burning 
Bush and the Virgin Mary. 2169 (second 
century) is an aide-mémoire preserving the 
beginnings of four lines from Iliad ii; 2171 
(also second century) seems to be a list of 
paintings illustrating subjects from the Tro- 
jan and Theban cycles. 2172 (late Ptolemaic 
or early Roman), partly duplicated by 2173, 
preserves the epigram on Agesilaus published 
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by Grenfell in 1918 (in 7.E.A. v. 16-17); 
2174 is an interesting but enigmatical second- 
century fragment, probably of lyric. The 
calculations in the longish astronomical text, 
2176, testify to the occurrence of a new moon 
on 29 June, A.D. 257, which is borne out by 
the rough calculations of modern scholars. 
The basis of the text’s calculations is the 
rising of Sirius, said to fall on Epeiph 24 of 
the first year in the Alexandrian leap-year 
period and then to be delayed to the 25th 
until the next intercalation; their purpose is 
apparently to reckon upon what days certain 
festivals affected by the moon’s age should 
fall. The remaining ‘literary’ fragments are 
astrological or medical or school exercises and 
convey little to the amateur. 





B. R. REEs 
University of Manchester 


Frank O. Coprey: Plautus, The 
Haunted House (Mostellaria). Pp. vit 
64. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 


1955. Paper, 45 c. 

Tuts American prose translation of the 
Mostellaria is not likely to be appreciated 
justly on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
written in so specialized and alien an idiom 
that some of the phrases can scarcely be 
understood, even after reference to the Latin 
text. Its great merit is liveliness and vigour, 
and these qualities are strikingly displayed ; 
but they have a corresponding weakness in 
that they tend to iron out the subtle varia- 
tions in Plautine style and tone as, for ex- 
ample, at 775 ff., where the slave, in a mono- 
logue, uses pompous language as if he were 
a great army-commander on a formal oc- 
casion; this is translated as: “They say that 
the two greatest generals in the world were 
Alexander the Great and Agathocles. How 
about making me the third? Single-handed, 
I’m staging a campaign that will never be 
forgotten. I’ve ‘‘packed up my troubles in 
two old kit bags’, and foisted one of them off 
on Theopropides and the other off on Simo. 
Hey! There’s a new wrinkle for you—not 
bad!’ 

Other nuances, too, are missed in the 
translation ; for instance, the surprising blas- 
phemy of 348-9, 

Iuppiter supremus summis opibus 
atque industriis— 
me periisse et Philolachetem cupit 
erilem filium, 
is rendered: ‘Good Gawdamighty! What 


rotten luck! Couldn’t have been worse if it 
had tried. I’m through, finished, done for, 
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and so is Philolaches’. The joke on ly; 
Sunebres in 427-8 is not well rendered by, 
‘I’m going to stage a show for the Old Boy 
right here and now that'll beat anything 
he’ll ever see, living or dead’, because jt 
weakly generalizes an idea that would have 
been sharp and specific for the Roman 
audience. Again, the whole tone of the 
characteristic Plautine pun in 769-70, 

Si. ...nec mi umbra hic usquamst, nisi 

si in puteo quaepiamst. 

Tr. Quid? Sarsinatis ecqua est, si Um- 

bram non habes? 
is missed by the translation: ‘Simo: .. . ] 
haven’t got any shade at all, unless maybe 
down the well. Tranio: If you haven’t got a 
‘Shadyside’, how about a ‘‘Sunshine 
Acres”’ ?’ 

On the whole, this little book would more 
reasonably be described as an adaptation, a 
lively and vigorous adaptation, of the Plau- 
tine play, than as a translation. 


Gorpon WIL.IAMs 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Erik WistrAND: De Martialis epigr. 
vitt. 15 Commentatiuncula. (Géteborgs 
Universitets Arsskrift, Ix.). Pp. 40. 
Gothenburg: Wettergren och Ker- 
ber, 1955. Paper, Kr. 8. 


Tuts commentatiuncula contains 36 pages on 
eight lines of Martial. It scarcely deserves the 
diminutive. We do not need all of it. We do 
not need proof by example that hoc quoque 
frequently introduces a new subject, or that 
tua pax = pax Augusti, or that the plural sui 
often means amici sui. Sometimes too the 
proofs are not good ones; e.g. the words 
numinibus Aug. in C.I.L. vii. 506 do not prove 
that an emperor could be invoked by his 
numina. 

What is of value is the observation that 
Friedlaender’s explanation of Il. 5-8 is wrong, 
and that they refer to a further subject for 
praise of Domitian, a private (secretos) triumph, 
viz. that he can feel confidence in the loyalty 
of his entourage. I still feel, however, that 
erat (6) is unnatural. To what time can it re- 
fer? ‘Rome’, says M. to Dom., ‘has recorded 
this private triumph, that thou canst feel 
confidence in thy people’. memoravit is per- 
fect, for if it were an aorist, referring to a 
single act, then the verb with guod would be 
credidisti or credebas. And if this is so, the im- 
perfect erat does not suit. Now one of the two 
families of manuscripts gives memorabit and 
erit. Should we not accept this, taking erit 
= ‘will be found to be’? 
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The work is written in clear, readable 
Latin, and is well printed. I find only one 
misprint, on p. 23 populo for populi. 


A. KER 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


Gzorc NicoLaus KrAvER: Psalmen- 
zitate in Augustins Konfessionen. Pp. 
16, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1955. Paper, DM. 22. 


One might expect a book with this title to be 
astudy of St. Augustine’s text of the Psalter. 
The author has, indeed, some good textual 
points to make. He shows, for example, that 
by paying closer attention to the various 
Latin versions of the Psalter, and in particu- 
lar to Psalterium Veronense, to which Augus- 
tine’s text is most akin, improvements can be 
made to Skutella’s Teubner edition of the 
Confessions. But essentially this book is con- 
cerned with Augustine’s use of the Psalms. 
Why and how did he quote them? It is not 
afull-scale study of his exegesis, which would 
naturally be based on the Enarrationes in 
Psalmos; it is a minute examination of the 
influence of the Psalms upon Augustine’s 
language and thought in the Confessions, his 
reasons for quoting particular passages, his 
methods of citation, the significance of re- 
peated and conflated quotations, associations 
of ideas, and so forth. 

In general, it is obvious enough, without 
all this detailed scrutiny, that Augustine’s 
diction and thought were considerably in- 
fluenced by the Psalms, and at the same time 
itis manifestly difficult to decide, in each 
instance, to what extent his thought is being 
determined by the words cited and to what 
extent they simply illustrate it. It is therefore 
not so much in any outstanding general con- 
clusions as in the detail itself that the value 
of this study will probably be found. For 
anything which throws light on the meaning 
of the Confessions and upon the working of 
their author’s mind is worth while. There is, 
however, one general conclusion that Dr. 
Knauer thinks it possible to draw. Following 
up earlier hints, he shows convincingly that 
Psalm verses have a certain structural func- 
tion in the Confessions. They provide cross- 
teferences, mark divisions, and even act as 
kitmotivs, since Augustine can sometimes be 
seen to be keeping a text or theme from a 
Psalm in his mind over a long stretch of 
writing. Dr. Knauer goes on to argue that 
the knitting together of the Confessions by 
such methods is proof that Augustine had the 
whole plan of the work in his mind from the 
beginning, even including Book x, which 
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many take to be an afterthought. The argu- 
ment deserves consideration, though it is not 
immediately convincing against the reasons 
for the other view developed by Williger and 
accepted as demonstrative by Courcelle. 
However that may be, much of the detail 
here assembled with great industry and fine 
scholarship is most interesting. Especially 
useful is the elucidation of Augustine’s re- 
ferences to the Psalms in the Confessions by his 
use of them elsewhere, particularly when full 
understanding depends upon a tradition of 
exegesis which he assumes. A brief instance 
is the connexion of oleum peccatoris in Ps. 140. 
5 (Vulg.) with adulatio. The study of patristic 
exegesis of scripture is now well in fashion, 
and rightly so. This is a valuable contribu- 
tion to it and—as Dr. Knauer makes abun- 
dantly clear by his laments over the lack of 
Vorarbeiten and similar studies with which he 
might compare his own—a pointer to more. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


H. HowenseEe: The Augustinian Con- 
cept of Authority. [Folia: Supplement 
ii.] Pp. 80. New York (R. F. Moloney, 
2180 Ryer Ave., New York 57), 
1955. Paper, $2. 

Tuis booklet is not a treatise on St. Augus- 
tine’s concept of authority, but an elaborate 
set of indexes to the word auctoritas. It con- 
tains: (a) reference lists for auctoritas under 
three divisions, generalis, divina, humana; these 
lists simply enumerate the occurrences of the 
word in each work of Augustine seriatim, 
giving references to the chapter of the work 
and the column in Migne; (4) an anthology 
(14 pages) of brief passages illustrating 
Augustine’s teaching on authority; (c) five 
classified indexes, viz. : (i) the nature of author- 
ity, (ii) acts of authority, (iii) passive aspects 
of authority, (iv) persons and things with the 
attributes of authority, (v) notabiliora. In 
these the appropriate words are listed alpha- 
betically under certain sub-divisions with re- 
ferences to the works in which they are found. 
While indexes i-iv keep to the word auctoritas, 
indicating in what contexts it occurs or what 
words are used with it, index v broadens the 
base of inquiry by adding a ‘selection of 
topics more closely related to the sphere of 
authority’, such as canon, error, exemplum, 
libertas, modus, ratio, veritas. This is the 
product of much labour, and appears to be 
substantially accurate, though slips have 
been noticed. Properly used, it could be very 
useful, and the promise of similar indexes to 
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key concepts is welcome. What cannot be 
allowed is the claim of the general editor 
(not the immediate compiler) that ‘the pre- 
sent work appears with the quotations from 
the work of St. Augustine which dispense 
with the immediate consultation of the pon- 
derous tomes of Migne or the often inacces- 
sible volumes of the Vienna Corpus’. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Rupotr EtswirtH: Hieronymus’ Stel- 
lung zur Literatur und Kunst. (Klas- 
sisch-philologische Studien, Heft 16.) 
Pp. xiv-+96. Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1955. Paper, DM. 7.50. 


Tuis book is the revised version of a Bonn 
doctoral dissertation, and still bears some of 
the marks of its origin in the long and some- 
times inconclusive discussions of the views of 
other scholars which occupy much of its text 
and notes. In Part i (pp. 5-50) Eiswirth deals 
with Jerome’s attitude to pagan literature, 
both in theory and in practice; in Part ii 
(pp. 53-72) with his attitude to art; and in 
an appendix he examines the chronology 
and interpretation of Jerome’s first two 
letters to Paulinus of Nola (ep. 53 and 58). 

The outcome of the well-presented and 
convincing appendix is support for Courcelle’s 
dating of ep. 58'before ep. 53, and for his 
general reconstruction of the relations bet- 
ween Jerome and Paulinus (R.E.L. xxv 
[1947], 250-80). With its new arguments and 
new precision it represents an advance on 
Courcelle. 

The section on art is rather thin. But this 
is not the author’s fault. Jerome was un- 
responsive to the visual arts and thought 
little of their place in a Christian society. 
His condemnation of profane music and of 
the introduction of its techniques into the 
church suggest, as Einswirth observes, that 
he would have had little sympathy with the 
innovations of Ambrose and Augustine. 

The centre of gravity of the book lies in 
the first part. Perhaps too much space is de- 
voted to examining the sincerity of Jerome’s 
famous vow never again to read pagan litera- 
ture (ep. 22. 30) and the strictness with 
which he kept it. These are insoluble prob- 
lems, both from lack of evidence, and be- 
cause the answer depends on the definition 
of terms. For instance, Rufinus regarded 
Jerome’s use of pagan authors for educational 
purposes as an infraction of his vow (Rufin. 
Apol. 592 A), while Jerome evidently did not. 
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So, although Eiswirth sifts out the crucial 
passages on literature from Jerome’s work, he 
does not make the most of them. 

There are three main senses in which it can 
be said that the early Church condemned 
pagan literature: 

(a) The rejection of rhetorical artifice and 
erudite allusion in preaching to the masses 
(cf. ep. 48. 4: Ecclesiastica interpretatio, etiam 5 
habet eloquii venustatem, dissimulare eam debet ¢ 
Sugere, ut non otiosis philosophorum scholis pau. 
cisque discipulis sed universo loquatur hominum 
generi). The story of the old woman who in- 
terrupted John Chrysostom in the middle of 
a sermon and asked him to use language that 
plain folk could understand, even if apocry. 
phal, shows what a practical problem this 
was to men steeped in classical culture. 

(6) The prohibition of the study of pagan 
literature by literate adults. Jerome, though 
well aware of the connexion between pagan 
philosophy and Christian heresy, does not 
take up the radical position of some earlier 
churchmen (cf. Tertullian De praescr. her. 7: 
Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis ? quid academia 
et ecclesiae? Didascalia Apostolorum 1. 6. 6: Ab 
omnibus igitur alienis et diabolicis scripturis fortite 
te abstine). In this he is at one with most of 
his contemporaries. But Jerome, who con- 
bined a keen aesthetic sense of the beauty of 
literature with an almost complete blindness 
to the philosophy which it embodied, did not 
realize how hard it was in practice to dis- 
tinguish between form and content. The 
captive woman, though shorn, is still a 
woman. From this spring most of the con- 
tradictions in his attitude to the literary 
heritage of paganism. 

(c) Rejection of the study of pagan texts in 
education. One might suppose that it would 
be as easy to teach boys to read from the 
Bible as from Homer. In fact it was not. The 
whole vast body of ancient educational 
theory and practice was indissolubly linked 
with pagan literature. ‘The Holy Scriptures’, 
says the ecclesiastical historian Socrates, 
‘Sdypara péev Oavpaora Kai dvrws Beta dda 
oxovat .. . ov pay Téxvnv diSdoxovar Aoyixyy’ 
(H.E. iii. 16). Though the dangers of the 
accepted procedure were obvious, Jerome 
seems to have been less worried about them 
than some of his fellows. His curriculum for 
the education of the young Paula was not 
meant for general application, and in any 
case would have been quite unsuitable. That 
the whole system of classical education was 
breaking down, and that something must 
be put in its place, does not seem to have 
crossed his mind. 

Eiswirth’s book is a useful contribution to 
the history of culture in the late empire. An 
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index locorum would have made it even more 
useful. 

Resert BROWNING 
University College, London 


L. To. A. Lorié: Spiritual Termino- 
logy in the Latin Translations of the Vita 
Antonii. (Latinitas Christianorum Pri- 
maeva, xi.) Pp. xvi+180. Nijmegen: 
Dekker and Vande Vegt, 1955. Paper, 
fl, 8. go. 
Tue Latin translation of Athanasius’ Life of 
Antony, made by Evagrius of Antioch about 
A.D. 375, has always been known. In 1939, 
however, Garitte published another version 
which Dom Wilmart had found at Rome, 
much more literal and apparently older. Fr. 
Lorié here ransacks the two versions for their 
evidence as to the development of a Latin 
ascetic and monastic terminology. The bulk 
of the book is accordingly devoted to a 
detailed examination of the vocabulary of 
the two translators (V and E) under the four 
headings: the monk and his dwelling, the 
ascetic life, monastic perfection and the dis- 
cernment of spirits, mysticism. In each case 
the terminology of V and E is compared with 
that of Jerome, the Peregrinatio Egeriae, Cas- 
sian, Augustine, and the Regula Benedicti. 
Many of the results are highly interesting, 
especially when the translators are groping 
for terms or driven to paraphrase, as hap- 
pens sometimes even to the normally literal 
V. Evagrius likes variety and indulges in 
amplification. Here are a few samples which 
show either their habits or the growth of a 
standard ‘special language’. In V povayds 
and monachus are consistently equivalent, 
while E often has monachus where it is not in 
the Greek, e.g. for omovdaior, doxnrai; in V 
povaornptov is never translated by monasterium 
(he uses mansiones monachorum, singularis man- 
sio or locus, and other expressions), while E 
nearly always has it, as does Jerome, though 
Jerome can still use it abstractly for the 
monastic life. épnuos is rendered either by 
eremus or desertum in V and E, to which E 
adds solitudo ; later desertum tends to drop out 
as a technical term. doxyois proved diffi- 
cult. V fastened on studium with explanatory 
additions—studium virtutum, religionis, Christi, 
studium deificum etc.—while E varies his 
terms—propositum, institutum, studium, conver- 
satio. V’s frequent deificus should be remarked, 
for studium deificum represents plain doxnats, 
virtus deifica plain dpery, religio deifica Qeoce- 
Bea, and so on. Since the word has for him 
its full sense of ‘making divine’, the transla- 
tor is insisting that Antony’s ascetic life is a 
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process of deification. Later on, studium is 
more concrete and more specific, an ascetic 
exercise (so studia in Cassian) rather than 
asceticism in general. Another point of in- 
terest is the spontaneous introduction of 
militia Christi in E for the ascetic struggle; 
Athanasius uses athletic imagery for it, and 
is faithfully followed by V. Ecstasis was spoilt 
by Montanism. Athanasius employs dpmde- 
o8a, hence rapi, raptus. For Qewpia and its 
cognates V and E have visio, visus, videre, but 
always concretely for the thing seen and for 
seeing visions, rather than for the act of 
contemplation. In this they are not always 
faithful to Athanasius, so that Fr. Lorié com- 
ments that both are still under the spell of 
biblical prophetism. Later excessus (with men- 
tis or cordis) becomes the common word for 
ecstasy and contemplatio for the act of Qewpia. 
Other words with an interesting history are 
conversio, acedia, and the various terms used 
to express dmd@eva, namely stabilitas (of 
character, not yet of place), imperturbatio, im- 
passibilitas, the last of which proved trouble- 
some. 
This is a valuable piece of work. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


Man tio Simonetti: Studi Agiografict. 
Pp. 132. Rome: Signorelli, 1955. 
Paper. L. 800. 


Tue Acta Martyrum studied in this book are: 
(1) Pionius, (2) the Pannonian martyrs (a) 
Irenaeus and (b) Pollio, (3) the related 
documents (a) Maximus and (bd) Peter, 
Andrew, Paul, and Dionysia, (4) Carpus, 
Papilus and Agathonice, (5) Phileas and 
Philomorus. The author has something fresh 
to say about them all. He is particularly in- 
terested in the relation of different versions 
to each other and, where the text under re- 
view is in Latin, to an actual or possible 
Greek original. He is quick to spy out ano- 
malies, commonplaces, discrepancies, dis- 
locations, and discontinuities, anything which 
may point to redaction and interpolation, as 
also to see evidences of Greek usage behind 
Latin. His ingenious arguments sometimes 
race on to their goal regardless of obstacles 
which one sees piling up; and then, on a 
later page, one finds that he was after all 
aware of them and knew how to surmount 
at least some of them. Though much remains 
short of demonstration, the analysis always 
deserves close attention. 

The most substantial essays are the first 
and second. Simonetti is less confident than 
Delehaye was of the general reliability of the 
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Acta Pionii, concluding that cc. 10-18 are 
substantially authentic, though touched up, 
but that 2-9, 21-23 are a patchwork of un- 
likely details, commonplaces and reminis- 
cences of the Apologists and the Passion of 
Polycarp. He agrees with Grégoire in dating 
the martyrdom to the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, not Decius, but not in attributing all the 
additions to the fifth-century Pseudo-Pionius, 
since, he argues, there is evidence that a re- 
daction containing some of them was known 
to Eusebius. The second essay argues that 
the Acta Irenaei are derived from a lost Greek 
original, the Latin being subsequently modi- 
fied from the existing Greek text, itself rather 
a panegyric than a narrative. He is sceptical, 
too much so perhaps, about the historical 
value of the two Pannonian Acta. Common- 
places are inevitable in this class of litera- 
ture; and one of his favourite arguments, 
that rex betrays a Greek original with basileus, 
is of dubious value, since Christian writers of 
the fourth century frequently use rex of the 
emperor. 

No doubt many of the judgements on in- 
terpolations and borrowings will be thought 
too subjective, and the facts capable of al- 
ternative explanations. Still, the author 
frankly avows when he thinks his arguments 
conclusive and when he offers them as pos- 
sible accounts of what may have happened 
in a complicated process of transmission. 
This is a scholarly and stimulating contribu- 
tion to hagiographic studies. 


S. L. GREENSLADE 
University of Durham 


A. ANDREWEs: Probouleusis: Sparta’s 
Contribution to the Technique of Govern- 
ment. (Inaugural Lecture.) Pp. 24. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 
Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue basic argument of Professor Andrewes’s 
lecture is that in Sparta we have the earliest 
known manifestation, as represented by the 
Great Rhetra and the verses ascribed to 
Tyrtaeus, of the functions of a council pre- 
paring business for reference to a sovereign 
assembly; in the words of his summary of 
the Rhetra, ‘the Council is to introduce 


measures, and the people to have the power . 


of decision’. The sovereign assembly he 
equates with the hoplite army of Sparta. 
Sparta was aided in avoiding tyranny by the 
creation of this system, and provided a model 
for other Greek states. Among these An- 
drewes numbers Athens with her Solonian 
probouleutic council, the historicity of which 
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he accepts. The other main points of the lec. 
ture are the appearance of the probouleutic 
council from those seventh-century develop. 
ments which affected Sparta as they ¢id 
other Greek states, and the dating of the 
Great Rhetra accordingly. Sensibly enough 
no categoric assertion is made why this 
should have happened first at Sparta. Such a 
lecture does not lend itself to a discussion of 
detail, in which Professor Andrewes has 
played his part on other occasions. There are, 
however, one or two points which might be 
made. Nothing is said of the ‘Rider’ and the 
limitations on the Assembly which it sug: 
gests. The terms of the Rider: rods zpeogu. 
yevéas kal dpyayéras arooraripas jpev seem 
to make the Gerousia more than just a 
probouleutic council, and the powers of the 
Assembly something less than ‘direct govern. 
ment by assembly’. The relieving factors, it 
might be suggested, which made this situa. 
tion acceptable to the hoplite army were, 


first, the fact that the members of the | 


Gerousia were chosen by the Assembly (how 
was the Solonian council chosen?) even if 
from an inner circle and, second, the pos 
sibility that the office of the Ephors was 
adapted, if not created, as a counterbalan- 
cing force. Something might have been said 
on these points. Finally, how much difference 
was there in practical status between the 
Gerousia and the old council of the Areo- 
pagus at Athens, and what of the hoplite 
army of Athens? But discussion in more 
detail would have prevented Professor An- 
drewes from glancing at the political develop- 
ments of other times and places, and that 


would have been a pity. 
R. J. Hopper 
University of Sheffield 


C. J. Herincton: Athena Parithenos 
and Athena Polias. A study in the re- 
ligion of Periclean Athens. Pp. 70. 
Manchester University Press, 1955. 
Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 


Tuts short (and modestly priced) study sets 
out to discover the significance for Athenians 
of the erection of the Athena of Phidias. As 
an important preliminary question it dis 
cusses the relationship between Athena Par- 
thenos and Athena Polias. The author's 
conclusion is that in the fifth century both 
Phidias’ statue and the ancient wooden 
image in the northern temple (by late fifth 
century the Erechtheum) were regarded as 
dedicated to the goddess in the same aspect: 
the Athena of Athens, Polias the dweller on 
the polis. Since the Parthenon had its pre 
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decessors, the question arises why two temples 
should have been dedicated to the same god- 
dess, and the explanation which the author 
favours is that the sites had originally been 
devoted to different deities, the northern to 
a primeval, peaceful mother-goddess of the 
Attic land and the southern to a virgin 
fighting goddess introduced by Mycenean 
invaders. In aid of this hypothesis is invoked 
whatever is known about the appearance of 
the images in the respective temples. 

The last chapter considers the motivation 
and significance of Phidias’ masterpiece. 
The devotion of the simple traditionalist in 
religion would always be centred on the 
northern side of the Acropolis, where the 
primitive image was in association with the 
sacred olive tree, the sanctuary of the signi- 
fiantly named Pandrosos, and the fertility- 
cult of the Arrhephoria. The purpose of the 
Parthenon and its statue (in addition to 
other, more commonly recognized motives) 
was certainly adicere aliquid receptae religioni, 
but it spoke rather to the intelligent van- 
guard whose creation it was. This Athena 
symbolized the glory of Athens, but was a 
person as well, ‘an Aeschylean deity, like 
man and yet above him’. She belonged to 
the Periclean age and no other, for the re- 
ligion which she represented was inevitably 
transitory. Later generations saw in the 
masterpiece of Phidias no more than a great 
work of art, whereas the crude and ancient 
image of the northern site retained its sanc- 
tity and by Imperial times had annexed to 
itself the title of Polias. In support of this 











interpretation of the fifth-century statue and 
its shrine the author briefly analyses the 
themes of the Parthenon metopes and frieze, 
finding their unity in the glorification of the 
civilizing mission of Athens and its goddess, 
the favoured child of Zeus. 

The monograph has an importance and 
interest out of proportion to its brevity. It 
treats its subject from three aspects—topo- 


graphical, archaeological, and religious—and . 


has something sensible to say on each. The 
author is the first to admit the tentative and 
hypothetical nature of his conclusions (his 
explanation of the two temples he modestly 
sums up under the heading of ‘a myth’), 
but in reaching them he makes some good 
points, e.g. on the distinction between a 
votive and a cult statue (p. 37). Not all may 
agree on the details of his treatment of the 
complex and inadequate topographical and 
archaeological evidence, but if not, they will 
at least have to pay careful attention to his 


arguments. 
W. K. C. GutTuriz 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
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C. Caprino, A. M. Coun, G. 
Gatti, M. Patitortino, P. Ro- 
MANELLI: La Colonna di Marco 
Aurelio illustrata a cura del Comune di 
Roma. Pp. 120; 100 plates, g figs. 
Rome: L’Erma di Bretschneider, 
1955. Paper, L. 12,000. 


Tuts book makes available a continuous 
series of photographs of the frieze of the 
Aurelian column taken by M. V. Calderisi 
from scaffolding erected to protect it during 
the war. It will not supersede the series of 
Petersen—these photographs are in any case 
reproduced on too small a scale to show all 
the detail clearly. But it does present, for the 
first time, a record of the whole frieze in a 
handy form; and consequently is very wel- 
come. 

With the plates are papers by five different 
authors, intended as an introduction to the 
column, and not, as the preface warns, to 
embody new and fundamental work. For the 
student this is disappointing. It would have 
been useful to have a formulation of the out- 
standing problems—still more, discussion of 
them by authors who have had the unique 
opportunity of examining the frieze itself. 
The general reader, if any such will pay the 
price of the book, is well served ; although he 
too may feel that some obvious questions are 
left unconsidered—what, for instance, is the 
origin and significance of the column with 
spiral frieze, and how, if at all, were the 
sculptures to be seen. Probably these points 
were reserved for the projected companion 
volume on Trajan’s column; but this should 
have been said. 

The subjects treated are the architecture, 
monumental setting, and ‘life history’ of the 
column, its artistic quality and its presenta- 
tion of the army. To end, there is a brief 
careful description of each scene by C. Cap- 
rino with some discussion of variant interpre- 
tations. It is the papers on artistic aspects 
and on the historical content of the frieze that 
seem to call for comment. 

Professor Pallottino’s basic thesis, that the 
new, non-classical style of the sculpture in- 
dicates the emergence of a gusto popularesco 
Italico, leaves the present reviewer uncon- 
vinced. Whoever were the sculptors (very 
possibly Greek), they worked for a court 
clientéle of increasingly non-Italic origin, in 
a Rome dominated by men and women with 
roots in the Eastern Mediterranean, as num- 
bers of epitaphs can show—an improbable 
seed-bed for Italic ideas of art. Further, with- 
out denying that the frieze is in a new style, 
one might ask whether some of its features 
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were not in part the result of a practical in- 
tention to improve on Trajan’s column. The 
continuity of action represented on the Tra- 
janic frieze was unobservable from any stand- 
point; and the detail depicted in any of its 
scenes nearly impossible to discern because of 
its comparatively low relief. Might not all 
this have suggested the desirability of episo- 
dic treatment and of high relief on the new 
column ? 

As concerns the historical content, there 
should, surely, have been a paper on basic 
questions, the historicity of the monument 
and the identification of the wars shown. 
Both are assumed unproved: and although 
there is some relevant discussion in the course 
of descriptions of individual scenes, this is 
unsatisfactorily divorced from examination 
of the general principles involved. It is 
significant that there is no reference in the 
bibliography to the article of John Morris 
(Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
xv [1952], 33 ff.) who criticized views based 
on von Domaszewski’s thesis that the cam- 
paigns of the frieze are all earlier than 177 
when Commodus became joint emperor. 
Morris’s interpretation of some figures on the 
frieze as Commodus ought to be mentioned, 
although it is not perhaps convincing (especi- 
ally in scene xlii, which he regards as Com- 
modus’ assumption of the éoga virilis: Cap- 
rino’s description of this scene is much more 
complete than Morris’s but still questionable 
in some points, and she seems inconsistent in 
her identification of the emperor). His plea 
for Dio’s implied date of 174 for the Thunder- 
storm incident should have prevented light- 
hearted acceptance of late and dubious 
testimony for 171 or 172. His view that there 
are inset scenes of Severan as well as of 
Renaissance date, replacing, as he suggests, 
others in which Commodus was shown in 
exaggerated importance, should certainly 
have been examined, and to some extent 
could be checked against the surviving re- 
cord of what actually was done to the column 
for Sixtus V. Whether or not Morris has 
proved his case, it is a case that deserves 
further thought. That the frieze should in- 
clude the campaigns of 177-80 is inherently 
probable; and the possibility that it does 
should be reconsidered. 

All this must sound ungrateful and even 
carping. It is not intended to be so, and 
should rather be taken to show that these 
authors are successful in introducing their 
subject as an interesting and stimulating one. 





J. M. ReyNno.ps 


Newnham College, Cambridge 
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Luic1 Potacco: L’ Aileta Cirene-Perinto, 


Pp. 47; 23 plates. Rome: Bret. 
schneider, 1955. Cloth, L. 6,000, 


Tue ‘Athlete of Cyrene’ is a harsh but in. 
teresting copy of a Greek statue of about 460 
B.c., and Polacco deserves praise for pub. 
lishing it so well]. It is a pity that he proceeds 
to the rash or foolish claims that the head 
from Perinthus in Dresden is derived from 
the same original, that its master made 
among other surviving works the pedimental 
sculptures of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 
and that he may reasonably be identified as 
Pythagoras. The book is produced with a 
sumptuousness more appropriate to its dedi- 
cation than to its worth. 


R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge 


Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in 
honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Fny. 
Edited by K. Werrzmann. Pp. 405; 
71 plates. Princeton University Press 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1955. Cloth, £10 net. 


Tus sumptuous volume consists of essays 
contributed by thirty-two scholars, mostly 
American, in honour of the sixtieth birthday 
of Professor A. M. Friend of Princeton and 
Dumbarton Oaks. The subjects range widely 
over late Classical, Byzantine and Western 
medieval history and archaeology. Each 
essay is a serious contribution to learning. In 
a short notice it is impossible to mention 
them all, but I should like to cite amongst 
the most notable Professor Weitzmann’s 
analysis of the Cotton Genesis, which he shows 
to be Alexandrian work with purely Western 
affinities ; Professor Dvornik’s description of 
the political ideas of Julian the Apostate; 
Professor Kitzinger on some seventh-century 
icons, showing the changing attitude to- 
wards art in the pre-Iconoclastic period; 
Professor Anastos on eighth-century icono- 
clastic theory ; Professor Martin on the Dead 
Christ in Byzantine art, which provides an 
excellent summing-up of that controversial 
point; Professor Underwood on the great 
Deesis mosaic in the Kahriye Cami at Istan- 
bul (though I feel doubtful of his identifica- 
tion of the nun Melane) ; a very important 
account of Norman-Sicilian painting by Pro- 
fessor Buchthal; and Professor Demus on an 
Early Christian renaissance in thirteenth- 
century Venetian art. The whole volume is 
beautifully produced and the illustrative 
plates are excellent. It is a pity that its price 
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puts it beyond the reach of the average 


scholar. 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


B. L. Uttman: Colucii Salutati De 
laboribus Herculis. (Bibl. Scr. Lat. 
Mediae et Recentioris Aetatis.) 2 
volumes. Pp. xiv+352; 308. Ziirich: 
Thesaurus Mundi, 1951. Paper, 12 
Sw. fr. each. 


Cotuccio SALuTATI, Chancellor of Florence, 
and with Petrarch and Boccaccio an unoffi- 
cial triumvir for reconstituting the Republic 
of Classical Letters, devoted a large part of 
his last twenty-eight years to an elaborate 
allegorical work on the Labours of Hercules. 
This editio princeps by Professor B. L. Ullman 
sets the very highest standard for the The- 
saurus Mundi series. The general reader will 
find great interest particularly in Book i of 
the work, a defence of poetry ; and editors of 
the dozens of authors scrupulously cited by 
Coluccio cannot overlook his testimonies on 
textual matters. Ullman provides an admir- 
able second apparatus and an index of 
authors cited. 

Coluccio’s first handling of the Hercules 
theme, between 1378 and 1382, in an un- 
finished epistle to Vivianus, is printed at ii. 
585-635, as Prima Editio, from the sole manu- 
script witness. The major work, in four books, 
left unfinished in 1406 at the allegorist’s 
death, is edited from two manuscripts, U, an 
apograph of a lost copy done under Coluc- 
cio’s direction, and R, a later and inferior 
witness at one or more removes from the 
antigraph of U. Ullman claims (p. x) to 
follow U wherever U offers a lectio probanda. 
But at some points R offers a variant re- 
quired by metre, e.g. 108. 10 conciperere; or 
otherwise preferable, e.g. 148. 29, where R’s 
order is right. Ullman’s apparatus criticus 
gives all the variants of both manuscripts, 
except for the majority of orthographical 
variants. He often leaves in his text the 
unanimous nonsense of U and R, and puts 
his correction in the apparatus. But can 
Coluccio have called an antispast an ‘anti- 
pastus’ (39. 10)? Misprints are not numerous. 
Some punctuations are astray, notably at 
62. 16, where read ‘.. . a follibus atque 
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igne, tinctus carbonibus. . .’. At 239. 17, 
Jupitris can hardly have been Coluccio’s 
word : the Papias citation suggests the emen- 
dation raptrix. At 185. 18, read dextera for 
metre, and at 185. 27 Nemeaea. At 165. 29, 
the author would surely have called Abra- 
ham’s wife Keturah. 

Ullman has done a further great service in 
tracing the sources of Coluccio’s etymologies 
and fantastic grecisms. He remodels the 
orthography of U and R to suit Coluccio’s 
practice in his letters and extant autographs. 
The task of presenting this illuminating - 
document of Renaissance Humanism was 
well worth doing, and has been admirably 


discharged. 
D. C. C. Younc 


University of St. Andrews 


C. F. Kumaniecxi: Andreae Fricii 
Modrevii Commentariorum de republica 
emendanda libri quinque. Pp. 571. War- 
saw: Paristwowy Instytut Wydaw- 
niczy, 1953. Cloth, zi. 6. 


Humanism in Poland four centuries ago had 
an outstanding personality in Andrzej 
Modrzewski (1503-72), whose chief work 
now receives its first edition since the author’s 
death. Casimir Kumaniecki offers an eclectic 
text, based on the 1559 Basel edition, cor- 
rected by the 1554 Basel edition and the 
1551 Cracow text, and by some emendations 
of the editor. An apparatus criticus gives the 
variants of the author’s two earlier issues, 
and Kumaniecki contributes an admirable 
preface illustrating both the stylistic evolu- 
tion of Modrevius’ Latinity and the develop- 
ment of his political thinking in its historical 
context. Books i De moribus, ii De legibus, iii 
De bello, were passed by the Cracow censors 
who suppressed iv De Ecclesia and v De 
schola. Modrevius variously describes them 
as ‘boni et eruditi sed tamen nimium meticu- 
losi? and as ‘impuri homines’. His third 
edition offers some notable flights of invec- 
tive. The volume, first of a series of Mod- 
revius’ complete works sponsored by the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, does honour to 
Polish Humanism. 

D. C. C. Younc 
University of St. Andrews 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Thesaurus Linguae Latinae announces that its Index librorum scriptorum 
inscriptionum ex quibus exempla adferuntur, which was published in 1904, is being 
reprinted by Teubner and will appear this spring ; with the reprint will appear 
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a collective supplement containing, in revised and enlarged form, the matter of 
the supplements which have been issued in the intervening years. The price 
of the index with the supplement will be DM. 20; the supplement may be 
bought separately. 


Two new journals have made their first appearance in recent months, 
Kratylos, ‘Kritisches Berichts- und Rezensionsorgan fiir indogermanische und 
allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft’, is published by Harrassowitz at Wiesbaden 
(two parts a year, subscription DM. 20) under the editorship of Professor 
Georges Redard of Bern, ‘Novum Testamentum, an International Quarterly for 
New Testament and related Studies’, by Brill at Leiden (annual subscription, 
fl. 26) under the editorship of Dr. J. W. Doeve of Groningen. 


The sixth triennial Conference jointly organized by the British Classical 
Societies will be held in Cambridge on 7-14 August 1958. 

The third International Conference organized by the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Associations d’Etudes Classiques will be held in London on 31 
August—5 September 1959. 


The eighth International Conference of Linguists will be held in Oslo on 
5-9 August 1957. Information may be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Eva 
Sivertsen, Kirkeveien 98 A !!, Oslo. 


With its latest number, Vol. iii, No. 2 of the Second Series, Greece and 
Rome celebrates its silver jubilee. A subject-index to the First Series (vol. i- 
xxii) is issued with the number as a supplement. 


CORRIGENDUM 


C.R. vi (1956), p. 193, line 6: 
for hydraleae read hydraletae. 
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The Classical Association 


The objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a2) to impress 
upon public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the 
national scheme of education; (5) to improve the practice of classical teach- 
ing; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; 
(d) to create opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The 
annual subscription is 5s. (life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a copy 
of the annual Proceedings of the Association. They may also obtain the 
Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 30s., 
Quarterly 25s.; combined subscription £2. 135.), though the reduction cannot 
be guaranteed unless the subscription is paid before January 31st in each year. 
Greece and Rome may be obtained for an annual subscription of 20s. 


Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies (covering the 
years 1945-7) and of the volume for 1939-45 can still be obtained for 
6s. each from Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, who 
can also supply many of the pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. per volume, 
post free. 

Applications for membership should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. S. Shields, Peter Symonds’ School, Winchester. Inquiries should be 
sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries of the Association (Professor L. J. D. 
Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. Melluish, Bec 
School, London, S.W.17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the 
District Branches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, Hull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Northamptonshire, North Staffordshire, Northumber- 
land and Durham, North Wales (Bangor), Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, 
Sheffield, Shrewsbury, Southampton, South-Western (Exeter), Sussex, 
Swansea, Tees-side, Worcester and Malvern. 





The Delphic Oracle 


H. W. PARKE & O. E. W. WORMELL 


The history of Delphi has been broken up into nine periods. 
Within each period have been placed first the historical res- 
ponses in chronological order, and then the fictitious oracles 


| 


whose composition is assigned to the same time. 


Vol. I. A revision of Professor Parke’s A History of the Delphic 
: Oracle, first published in 1939, containing translations of all 


the longer answers. 

Vol. II. Contains the text of every known Delphic Oracle, entire 
or fragmentary, in the original Greek, with introduction and 
indexes of places, inquirers, and Greek words, 75s. net the set 


Epicurus and His Gods 


A. J. FESTUGIERE, O.P. 


Epicurus and His Gods gives an excellent account of fourth-century 
moral and religious problems against their historical background, 
and draws a both just and illuminating picture (most exhaustively 
documented) of Epicurus’s own position. His present translator (who 
is to be congratulated on a version as graceful as it is scrupulous) . . . 


The Times Literary Supplement. gs. 6d. net 
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Journey into Roman Britain 


by G. M. DURANT 


This book, written with enthusiasm and imagination, traces the 
course of the Roman occupation and describes many of the out- 
standing remains which are to be seen. The author, who has visited 
all the sites she describes, also gives much practical information on 
reaching and seeing them. 24 photographs, 24 drawings and — 

s. net 
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Roman Spain 
F. J. WISEMAN 
Dr. GLYN DANIEL in the Spectator: 
‘It fills a curiously unexpected 
want...mostuseful...handy and 
well produced.’ 16 plates. 3 plans 
and a map. 185. net 


Roman Gaul 
OLWEN BROGAN 
History: ‘May be heartily recom- 
mended to all school and college 
libraries, and also, with its numer- 

ous plans, to any travellers.’ 
Profusely illustrated. 21s. net 


Socrates: The Man Who Dared to Ask 
by CORA MASON 


Classical Review: ‘This small book .. . is an imaginative presenta- 


tion of the life of Socrates... It is extremely successful .. . a pleasure 
to read.’ Illustrated. 9s. 6d. net 
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